May 12, 1950 


‘Replace church leaders who 
condone H-Bomb”’ 


URGE every individual to do all 
their power to influence the eourcles 
yo sai 
Dr. A. D. Belden when he addressed a pub- 
lic meeting organised by members of the 
Banstead Congregational Church recently. 


in 


He told the meeting that the peace mani- 
festo issued by the head of the Church in 
Moscow hed received no authoritative reply 
he believed that a 
Christian appeal from Britain would be 
answered by the innumerable Christians in 


Mr. Esam-Carter, who also addressed the 
meeting, said that all who held office in the 
Churches and condoned the hydrogen bomb 
should be replaced—at any cost—by those 
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THREEPENCE 


USE UNITED NATIONS 


— ITrygve Lie’s appeal 


Poverty and hunger are the dangers 
— not conflicting ideologies 


HILE the statesmen of the Great Powers devote themselves to 
stabilising the deadlock, digging themselves more solidly into their 
cold trenches, Mr. Trygve Lie continues his almost unaided efforts to 


unite the United: Nations. 


In his address to the opening session 


of the third World Health Assembly at 


Geneva last Monday, he said the supreme challenge of our time was not the con- 
flicting ideologies of East and West, but the poverty, hunger and insecurity of the 


peoples. 


His speech was virtually ignored by the British Press, only the Manchester 
Guardian and the Daily Worker sharing the honour of giving it prominence. It was 
crowded out by Mr. Acheson’s speech about military aid to France in Indo-China and 
Mr. Truman’s usual speech—now four years old—about the dangers of “isolationism. 


Mr. Lie, who was on his way to Moscow, 
made an earnest appeal for the fullest use 
of UN ‘machinery, resources and experi- 
ence to meet the challenge of poverty and 
starvation. 


That, he said, was a more constructive 
and wiser course than continuing the cold 
war year after year with its increasing cost. 
and bitterness. 

“The inter-dependence of the United 
Nations,” he said, “ relates political issues 
with economic development, trade, food 
and health; with human rights and with the 
progress of dependent people.” 


What happend in the Security Council 
and the General Assembly of UN had 


‘sHAMMER AGAINST THE LAW ” 


Youth must be defended against militarism 


A WARNING that this country is in danger of becoming more totalitarian than the 
= totalitarian states themselves was given to members of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation by Mr. Max Parker, at Luton last Saturday. 


He was speaking at the Area Conference 
* Youth’s 


times were a 
challenge to all the people of this country, 
| those most affected were the youth. They 
have to go to the front, and it is they who 
and mental 


“We have to support them,” he said, 
Whether 
| we are at the front or behind—we are 


We should 


try to do what we can for them by ham- 
We should be 


Clergyman again refuses to 
” taxes 
TOLEDO, USA 


HYR. ALECK DODD, Congregationalist 

minister tormerly in charge of pas- 
toral relations 13. tne Loledo Council of 
Churches, said he and his wite would not 
pay the part of their 1949 Federal income 
taux which they estimate “is being used for 


Dr. Dodd, now engaged in social work, 
was dismissed last May py the church coun- 
cll atter he refused to pay a portion Sie 

e 
council later paid a tax lien of $150.47 and 
deducted the amount from his last salary 


the pastor 


“We have been increasingly convinced 
this last year that what is done in war 
today or by threat of war is directly opposed 
to the laws of life expressed by Christ, 
which are fundamental to one -world.” 


med i) 


| YOUNG GERMAN’S ‘NO’ TO 
RE-ARMING 


HE re-arming of Germany would be a 
psychological mistake, 17-year-old Eva 
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Botcher told a World Forum of Youth 
Meeting at Cardiff last week. 

“You would give arms to half the people 
—the very young—who are just coming out 
of the Hitler dream and would plunge them 
back into it; half to ex-soldiers full of 
bitterness.” 


ABERDEEN MAY HAVE LOCAL 
BRANCH OF NPC 


PEACE organisations in Aberdeen are 

to consider the formation of a_ local 
branch of the Nationa} Peace Council at a 
delegate conference on Sunday May 14 at 
7.30 p.m. in the Assembly Hall, Belmont 
Street. 

Invitations have been sent out to all local 
organisations, churches, trades councils, 
Women’s Co-op Guilds and political organi- 
sations, The general public are also invited. 


ready to seize every opportunity in which 


we can find the young people due to 
register, and offer to them an alternative 
way.” 


The false romance of training 


Mr. Parker criticised the Government for 
“misleading the people with this Civil De- 
fence.” It was no avail to build up a Civil 
Defence as scientists have already stated 
that there is no real defence against atomic 
war. 

He thought that enough attention was 
not paid to the danger of pre-service 
training. “We know its real purpose, 
and it is up to us to expose it and not 
have this romantic air given to it,” he 
said, 

The fact that school hours were being 
used for military lectures was another point 
which Mr. Parker strongly deplored. He 
urged members to do their best to get to 
know the young people and tell them of 
the alternatives to military service allowed 
them under the law. 

The youth of the country could be con- 
tacted through the schools and youth clubs, 
Letters to Education Authorities often find 
them very helpful, he said. 

“It is a challenge to us all and we have 
to see that our courage js up to it,” he 
said. 

A lively discussion followed the talk. In 
the evening the Rev. George Maland lead 
a devotional service and spoke on the 
subject “Idealism is not enough.” 


gramme and projects of the World Health 
Organisation. 


direct or indirect consequences for the pro- 
“Most of you are public health officials 
and doctors,” he said. “In this sense 
you are non-political, but you are not 
insulated, either here or at home, from 
the effects of the cold war.” 


_ Referring to “ significant and dishearten- 
ing absences” at that conference (i.e. of 
Russian and East European repregenta- 
tives) he said he believed that would not 
have occurred had political events of the 
past few years taken a different course. 


He commented upon the limitations which 
had been put upon the programme which 
the FHO had wished to adopt for 1950, and 
the relation between those limitations and 
the political, psychological and economic 
consequences of the cold war. 


“Those limitations,” he said, “ certainly 
do not arise from any lack of human needs 
for a much greater and wider effort.” 


The challenge. of our time 


In his view, the supreme challenge of our 
time was not expressed in the ideological 
and power conflicts which monopolised the 
headlines at the moment. 


The people were moving rapidly to- 
wards political equality. They would no 
longer accept the grinding poverty that 
had been their fate for centuries. And 
ee could not meet that challenge success- 
gully at the snail's pace of today. We 
could not meet it by half-way measures, 
nor postpone it until a more convenient 
time . 


Dr. Brock Chisholm, Canadian Director 
General of the Food and Health Organisa- 
tion, denounced the vast expenditure on 
armaments at the expense of health, and 
spoke of the diseases so rampant in the 
East and in Latin America. 


Quaker’s Message 


The following cable has been sent to Mr. 
Trygve Lie from the British Society of 
Friends’ Meeting for Sufferings. 


“The religious Society of Friends in 
Great Britain is supporting with its prayers 
your present series of visits intended to 
strengthen the United Nations as a place 
for reconciliation. In particular we hope 
that your visit to Moscow may help towards 
better understanding. We shall continue to 

| follow your visits with the deepest interest.” 


May 12, 1950 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad: Three months, 
fa. 4d.; six months, 8. 8d.; twelve 
months 16a. 6d. 


Preaching to the 
converted 


JE continually hear it said that 
¥ we waste most of our time 
preaching to the converted. 


If that means we are not saying anything 
new, it is a serious charge. But if it 
means that the converted don’t need any 
‘more sermons, it is a fallacy. For the con- 
verted need preaching as much as anyone 
else, if not more. 


Surely it is from the moment of conver- 
sion that the convert’s education should 
really bein, Brom that moment he needs 
rational confirmation of his intuition and 
coherent argument to express his faith. 


Speaking for ourselves as a preacher, 
we spend half our time looking for good 
sermons. 


No one would say that training colleges 
for teachers are a waste of money because 
they are only for educating the educated. 
And few churchgoers would agree that the 
priest or minister under whom they sat 
needed no further instruction in theology 
from the moment he felt the call. Unless 
they believed he had followed up his own 
conversion with a period of intensive study 
of the Gospel, they would have little faith 
in his ability to lighten their own darkness 
‘or to convert others. 


We feel the case is exactly similar with 
pacifists. We can say of pacifist propa- 
ganda that the fields are all white but the 
labourers are not only few but lamentably 
un-instructed in their job. 


It is therefore a welcome and a healthy 
sign that in recent months a new impulse 
towards mutual education in pacifism has 
appeared within the pacifist, movement, 
largely through the impetus of the Indian 
Meeting. 


The pacifist movement is confronted with 
an increasingly difficult siuation which we 
do not.know now to meet. In this situation 
pacifism is not gaining ground but if any- 
thing losing it. Its ‘message is neither 
united nor coherent. 


We are conscious of the need to abandon 
the negative attitude which the pacifist 
movement has hitherto largely adopted to- 
wards public affairs, and present a positive 
and constructive aiternative to the poli- 
cies which are leading to war; but we do 
not know what it should be. 


Many of us are aware of the need to 
study the implications of the pacifist faith 
in relation to the revolutionary upheaval 
which is gathering momentum throughout 
the world. But we have scarcely begun to 
try and resolve even our own differences 
over the immediate problems of our own 
country. 


Advocates of world citizenship and 
apostles of a new integrated social order 
argue at cross purposes, so that aims which 
should. implement each other are regarded 
as antithesis. 


We are confused by the challenge of Com- 
munism, which is threatening to discredit 
our propaganda methods and our very 
terminology in the eyes of the public. When 
it becomes possible for a neutral member 
of the public to say to a member of the 
Peace Pledge Union—“ So you’re the people 
who start all these dock strikes and street 
riots !"—it js clearly time for thoughtful 
revision of our approach to public opinion. 


These difficulties are no more formidable 
than those which have confronted any other 
movement for the propagation of a new 
religious, ethical or political creed.” They 
are scarcely worse than those of the early 

Socialists, and somewhat less complicated 
than those of the early Christians. 


Bu® they do point to the need for serious 
discussions; they do recall us to the duty 
of using our brains. That unaccustomed 
exercise may be painful at first, but all who 
have tried it agree that it grows increas- 
ingly stimulating and enjoyable with 
practice. 


Commentary 


Welcome plain words 
O man in all the world is better 
qualified to advance the cause 
of peace than Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie of the United Nations. 

lt is good to know therefore that he 
has gone to Moscow, refusing to sit still in 
despair while the creeping paralysis which 
overcame the League vf Nations. makes 
further progress against its new victim at 
Lake Success. ; 

Good, too, it is to hear the plain words 
he used at his press conference in Paris 
on May 3: ; 

“Now it is proposed to split the world 


pcrmanently into two camps. That will 
harden existing’ divisions, create new 
ones, perpetuate the armaments race, 


make economic warfare a permanent con- 

dition, condemn all the poor and hungry 

in many parts of the world to remaining 
poor and hungry, bring the propaganda 
war and its accompanying hysteria to 
new depths of intellectual and moral 
degradation and destroy the chance for 
agreement on control of atomic energy. 

“There is only one possible end to the 
road I have described—sooner or later 

a third world war.” 

He also said “we are facing the most 
critical situation since 1945.” There is 
nothing in these words to give a shred of 
encouragement to believers in the war- 
averting magic of armaments nor to those 
who run away from reality by trying to 
lull themselves into the belief that a cold 
war can go on and on without ever turning 
into a hot one. 


The worn-out platitude 
[Tt is unfortunate that other men who are 
powerful in world affairs are more 
phe aided in their views than Mr. Trygve 
ie. 

Mr. Vinson, who presides over the Armed 
Services Committee of the American House 
of Representatives, is not only in full 
agreement with General Bradley, the 
chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
on proposals for the immediate renewal for 
two years of the Draft Law which governs 


Afraid of spies? 
By HEINZ KRASCHUTZKI 
PN Correspondent in Berlin 


DON’T pity Mr. Fuchs too much, 

now that he is in jail. But my 
sympathy for those who detest him, 
now that he has fallen into the hands 
ot his enemies, is not much greater. 

The professional spy needs one quality 
betore all, he must be an expert in the art 
ol deceiving others. Utter lack of sincerity 
1s his supreme virtue. his is why 1 don’t 
like spies. 

But are the 
sincere ? 

If spies are people whose main virtue is 
to be utterly insincere, the governments 
that make use of them help them in being 
so 


spy-hunters much more 


We all have suffered already from the loss 
of time and nerves which is imposed on_ us 
every time we want to cross a frontier. 
Not only that dozens of questionnaires wait 
for us before we may start. At the fron- 
tier often the control of such heroically 
obtained passports is annoying, even some- 
times simply loathsome. 

But only for the common traveller. Old 
women are rejected when their papers are 
not what they ought to be. This is neces- 
sary, we are told, in order to protect the 
countries against spies. But you may be 
sure that such people are never caught by 
any frontier police with insufficient papers. 

I remember a trial, many years ago, when 
the question was discussed. A witness pro- 
duced about a dozen passports he had in his 
possession, all with his own photo, but bear- 
ing different names. He had got them from 
his government for a certain purpose. And 
a government’s expert informed us, that 
such passports, having been issued by a 
government, were not falsified, but only 
false. You see the difference ? 

In USSR and in USA the fear of 
spies has produced a*real psychosis—one 
might call it spychosis ! Why just in those 
two countries ? Why is‘there little fear of 
espionage in Sweden or Uruguay? 

Well, I think it would be a waste of 
money for Sweden to send spies to Uruguay 
or vice versa. Those countries have little 
to hide. They are not menacing anybody, so 
nobody is afraid of them. They are not 
strong enough to protect themselves, and 
the result is that they need not be protected. 


| Lucky countries ! 


But the USSR and the USA, they indeed 
need spies. They have to know how far the 
other has advanced, in that race for mass 
destruction, in order not to fall back. 

Not that the spies are especially guilty. 


We are al] converted; what we need now | They are ony part of a machinery, of the 


is the preaching. 


- 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


If you are registering as a CO on 
_Jdune 3, write for information about 


procedure to the 


Central Board for Conscientious Objectors, 
6, Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.I. 


war, that is obnoxious in its entire 
structure. 

Gandhi was never afraid of spies, nor did 
they trouble him to find out his secrets. He 
had not got any. Nor was he ever afraid 
that thieves would steal his property. It 
would not have been worth while. His 
property was his good conscience which was 
the base for his freedom from fear. 

But a system which cannot be maintained 
but by the use of means as evil as espionage 
is, such a system is not worthy to be main- 


tained at all. 


By ROY SHERWOOD 


military and industrial (or occupational) 
powers of direction in America; he also 
follows the example of an even more impor- 
tant American official in the use of a worn- 
out platitude that was silly long before it 
became fustian. While announcing his 
personal concurrance with General Brad- 
ley’s proposals, he also said that he agreed 
with the Secretary of State, Mr. Dean 
Acheson, “that Russia respects only 
power.” 


Wrong kind of optimism 


NER. PAUL HOFFMAN, the Economic 

Co-operation Administrator, on the 
other hand, is unduly optimistic in another 
direction. 

He evidently shares Mr. Vinson’s toler- 
ance for hoary platitudes, though he has 
planted his example of one along a dif- 
ferent line of “thought.” Addressing the 
annual conference of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce on May 2 in Washing- 
ton, he committed himself to the fantastic 
hope that “the freedom-loving peoples held 
in the grip of the Soviet police state will 
be ready ‘to strike a blow’ to win freedom 
again.” 

Building on a false analogy with Yugo- 
slavia, Mr. Hoffman confidently expects 
similar developments in Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania, once “ Stalin 
has gone.” He must have been paying 
undue attention to the dreams of political 
refugees, forgetting that their capacity for 
self-deluding hope is immeasurable. 


But are they discontented? 


rPHE factors which drive victims of 
totalitarianism beyond clear reasoning 
should not mislead Mr. Hoffman into giving 
misleading guidance to others about the 
probabilities of the fugure. There is 
precious little evidence that any great num- 
ber among the “freedom-loving peoples 
held in the grip of the Soviet police state ” 
are seriously discontented with their lot in 
life. To assume that they are, is to for- 
get that few of them have any knowledge 
of political democracy and many of them 
have neither liking nor capacity for it. 


Misbehaviour—on the wrong side 


MAY Day in Berlin has provided an- 
~ other instance of this wrong kind of 
expectation. Egged on by the Russians, 
Germans from the Soviet zone were ex- 
pected to invade the Western Allies’ sectors 
to create disturbances. 

What actually happened was that some 
of the inhabitants of the Western Allies’ 
sectors. behaved pretty badly, while the 
Communists of the Soviet sector gave a 
public demonstration of how to behave. 
Little of this has crept into our papers. 
Here, however, is what the Nieuwe 
Courant, a Dutch Liberal paper published 
at The Hague, had to say on the subject. 
No one in his senses will accuse the Nieuwe 


Courant of favouring the Communists: 


a Dutch Liberal is further over. to 
Right than a British Conservative: 
“None of the pessimistic predictions 
. came true. The Communists did ne 
even attempt to get into the Wester 
zone. It is to be regretted therefore that 
citizens of West Berlin did act provoce 
tively by throwing stones at the Ha 
zone’s people’s police.” 


“ Liberation ” misgivings 


T is time the West opened its mind to the 
thought that not only in Poland, Hun- 

gary, Czechoslovakia and Rumania but als? 
in Eastern Germany there is an increa® 
ing, though of course unascertainablé 
number of people who are not in the lea 
anxious to be liberated from the reg 
under which they are living. . 

The fact that, to our minds, that regime 
is enslavement detracts nothing from 1 
validity. It is not making any problem 
easier to stuff one’s head with wronb 
notions about fundamental facts affecting 
wt. 
The new idea: Neutrality 


AT the same time in the West, too, some 
**% thing is happening that may be ds 
regarded. only at the cost of futul® 
ditticulties. . 

Political writers in France are pointing 
to a significant change which is coming 
gradually over the East v. West situatio® 
sefore the ratification of the Atlantic Pat 
there was a group of members in the Amet 
can House of Representatives and anothet 
in the Senate, as well as a not incor 
siderable body of public opinion all ov 
the United States, which feared the const 
quences of USA pledges to support Wo 
tern Europe if it were invaded by 
Russians. 

Feeling and thought are now beginning 
to run in the reverse direction. Partic¥ 
larly in France and Italy, voices are 12 
making themselves heard which exe 
misgivings and fear about the obligation 
entered into by their governments in supP% 
ing American policy with regard to Rus 
In spite of her numerical inferiority to 
traditional German rival, France has nev® 
before discussed the merits or demerits , 
neutrality. She is beginning to do so now 


Warning to democracy 


WITH regard to home politics there re 

mains space only for a short oDS 
vation: The recent dead-heat in the Ho he 
of Commons is the first danger sign of + e 
approach of conditions apt to undermit. 
respect for democratic government. lt 
when too close a balance between differ, 
parties impedes the flow of legislation ante 
of clear-cut policies that democratic ! 
tutions, from being laughed at, may 
over into being held in contempt. 


THERE’S NOTHING NEW 


(see IJ Chronicles 25) 


J OASH, King of Judah, had been brutally 

murdered in his bed by two of the 
Palace Guard and there was need for strong 
leadership to restore order, but Amaziah, 
son of Joash, took over the throne and 
soon let it be known he was a follower of 
the God of Judah. 


For one thing, after the trial and execu- 
tion of the murderers he refused to have 
their children killed as was the usual 
custom, but referred the Elders to the Holy 
Scripture where it is forbidden that the 
children should die for their father’s sin. 


Originally the people of Judah and their 
neighbour Israel were all descended from 
the patriarch Jacob who had a brother 
Esau, and Esau’s descendants lived in the 
nearby land of Edom. They were a rough 
lot of people who formerly had been 
friendly yet their ideology was wrong; they 
worshipped blocks of wood and stone and 
tried to spread evil ways so that Amaziah 
ta it necessary to be on guard against 
them. 


His God was invistble and that fact made 
it harder for him to hold his people in the 
right way. It is true that he worshipped 
the God of Israel and Judah, but at the 
same~time he believed it necessary to have 
a proper defence against aggression from 
Edom. As we should now say he trusted in 
God and kept his powder dry. 


_ Amaziah, therefore, passed a law enforc- 
ing conscription (or as we should say) 
National Service) and he thus enrolled | 
300,000 choice men able to go forth to war. 
It was their ability, not their aggressive- 
ness, that Amaziah stressed. To make sure, 
he also got 100,000 mighty men of valour 
from his cousin Jehoash of Israel. These 
men camped in Judah for a time and it was 
then that the trouble with Edom increased. 
Besides border raids and differences of 
idans—-because Edom people roamed the 
country on horses and lived in tents while 
Israel and Judah were a peace-loving people 
who farmed the land and dwelt in cities— 
there was a great difference in religion and 
the anti-god propaganda of Edom. 


In order to keep the way of Judah safe 
from this insidious propaganda, Amaziah 
felt a defensive war was necessary, but there 
was a strong feeling in Judah that they 
could manage it alone, so Amaziah did not 
take the men of Israel to the front. It was 


Ww 
all well planned and with one strong oe 
some 10,000 Edomites were slain in % oe 


In order to shorten what might be a G00 
war and get back to peace, a further 1% 
Edomites were taken and dashed 0©V ink 
rock. Then Amaziah returned home fee 
secure at last. 

that, iS 


Unfortunately he discovered 
country was in turmoil, the soldiers, pis 
Cousin of Israel had quarrelled wit"j 
people and caused much disturbance | ysit 
left a bad feeling between the 
nations that lasted for many years- at 


But more sad still was the fact fone 
Amaziah brought the wooden and |S vod 
gods from Edom to be his gods and sing 
down and worshipped them, not Tee the 
the fact that they had not delivere 
ga es 

trange isn’t it? 
ipr YOUNG 


CHRISTOPE 
nnn 


HAVE YoU FOUND THOS 
TEN PEOPLE YET? 


FT'THERTO we have depended “Poot 


regular flow of contributions ve 
who & 


evel: 
a year od 
enlaré 


Forward Fund, from friends 
what they can, when they can. 
We depend on them even more 
But we now need something more- 
an additional income of £1,800 
cover the increased cost of thea, to pre” 
paper and the extra staff require 
duce it efficiently. eek Are 
“The Editor's Appeal” last *"ye¢ 
plained how this can be obtainee- 


repeat ourselves: 2d, 
“400 PEOPLE EACH COLLECTING LD 
A WEEK FROM 10 PEOPLE 
PRODUCE £1,800 A YEAR.” tg the 
This effort is not an alternatlY only 
Forward Fund, but an addition aur” 


en 
a few people are in a position to "7, 
stantial donations, but most pee ‘rien 
Position to beg pennies from effort , 

What is required for this @& crifice 
time and labour or financia that eat? 
thee as prods il and a feeling 

ews must be kept going. 

We shall return to this matter ne 
Meantime, will those who are 
undertake this task write © 
3 Blackstock Road, N.4, for © ss 
and/or collectors’ cards? fHE EDITY 


—_ 
OC mae 
I< 
oO 
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) *oodwill Day Message 


RED CROSS CALLS FOR BAN 


the 


service of our home, our neighbour- 
d, of our country go that our country 
Nay better serve the world to which we 
all belong? 

So shall we, millions of us, grow up 
be the iriends of all and the enemies 
of none.” 

ve first Goodwill Message, in 1922, was 
lye tessed ” in Morse Code through a 
fh ernment station in Great Britain and by 
he Eiffel Tower Station in Paris. Neither 
free Nor in 1923 was any reply received 
in other countries. 
Ag 1924 two replies came, one from the 
igrdishop of Upsala, Sweden and another 
Man gee Minister of Public Instruction in 
“ime + 
‘orld, 
“9 hew feature last year was that intro- 
oie by the world-famous International 
001 at Bilthoven, Holland. The Head- 
meer Mr. Kees Boeke, arranged for the 
alls in the school to listen to the Welsh 
edcast at 5 p.m. after which the Dutch 
dren replied in a programme of speech 
Song which was recorded at the school 
Sent out by the Hilversum Station at 


|. In 1925 and thereafter replies 
in hundreds from all parts of the 


id 
bm. ; 
y,te Friends School in Hobart Tasmania, 
ythool with 670 pupils, had its 1949 Good- 
{ ih, Day programme—planned by _ the 
‘s00l’s Radio Club—recorded on gramo- 
®he records which were sent to Wales. 

h, cuntries which relayed the message last 
Dy Were Argentina, Austria, Canada, 
park, Germany, Italy and Switzerland. 
hog TeSpondence relating to the message 
tyuld be addressed to Rev. Gwilym Davies, 
Binge tA Temple of Peace, Cardiff, Great 
In, 


b-op Guild want 
"omen delegates at UNO 


REsoLutions Peace, Atomic 
@.,.Veapons, Civil Defence and the effect 
hegtms expenditure on education, will come 
pW ore the Annual Congress of 
iy en’s Co-operative Guild which meets 


Mh 

the City Hall, Sheffield, from May 15-18. 
j ity 2@ Congress will be asked to re-affirm 
tp; ,Profound opposition to military con- 
Pgjption,” which forms a part of Guild 
“& 


A 
bin 
“imp Branch urges | t 
the lement the promises made to women in 


on 


——$____ uae 


Tesolution put forward by the Muswell 
the Government to 


Dopo ttited Nations Charter by appointing 
anent women delegates to UNO. 


Italian sailor becomes CO 


AETRO FERRUA, a 20-year-old sailor 
lay erving in the italian Navy, has de- 
tired that on humanitarian grounds he 
{ree longer continue serving in the armed 


‘ tour ®t refusing to obey orders he was 
lendeq ot tialled at La Spezia, being de- 
thy ¢ by Dr. Bruno Segre, who has so 
Ne, Tefended two other Italian war resi- 

» Pietro Pinna and Elevoine Santi. 


“gentlemanly and 
and gave 
a the benefit of conditional suspen- 
punishment which means that 

fore must now present himself afresh 
| %be, © the military authorities, refuse to 

Rain ders once more and be tried all over 


Pure court was 
ery ou,” reports Dr. Segre, 
Pon - 


irra 


thing; SPeZia Anarchist Federation is 
Tig} With the expenses of the trial. 
‘hj does not recognise conscientious 
®n to military service. ; 
—IWRI News Service 


. 


Pek 
, 7 and -shovel peacemakers 
Yo Money raising effort 


qrovide money for the team in India, 
© London Group of IVSP have ar- 
4n organ recital at Eldon Lodge, 
Road, Kensington, on Friday, 
he mat 7.30 p.m. Artists are Pauline 
~éllo; Marion Kennedy, Contralto. 
a silver collection. 


the | 


atomic bomb exploded, the world 
saw in it at first only a means of 
ending the War. Soon the destruc- 
tive capacity of this arm became 
known, and increasing alarm came 


with the realisation. 


Since then, the civilised world has been 
hoping to see a reaffirmation of the rules 
of law and their extension to ensure protec- 
tion against such means of destruction. 
Not only has this hope been belied, but 
there is already talk of arms still more 
destructive. Scientists have it that entire 
cities can be instantly wiped out and all 
life annihilated for vears over wide areas. 
Mankind lives in constant fear. 


It is the province of Governments to 
draw up the laws of war. The International 
Committee of the Red Cross is well aware 
of this fact, and it realises that the estab- 
lishment of such laws involves political and 
military problems which are by their very 
nature outside its scope. Nevertheless, on 
the morrow of the formal signature of the 
four Geneva Conventions for the protection 
of the victims of war, the Committee feels 
that its duty is to let Governments know of 
its anxiety. 


The protection of the human _ person 
against mass destruction is intimately 
bound up with the principle which gave 
rise to the Red Cross: the individual who 
takes no part in the fighting, or who is 
put hors de combat must be respected and 
protected. 


The International Committee has _ not 
waited until now to take up the question. 
On Sept. 5, 1945, scarcely a month after 
the release of the first bomb, it drew the 
attention of National Red Cross Societies 
to the grave problem posed by the atomic 
arm. ‘nis step was in itself a logical 
sequence in the attitude the Committee had 
Poe to the development of modern war- 
are, 


From 1918 onwards, it had begun to 
collect documentation on the protection of 
civilians against aerial warfare and might 
be considered in this respect as a pioneer 
of civilian air-raid precautions. The Com- 
mittee at the same time endeavoured fo 
secure from the Powers an undertaking to 
refrain from the bombardment of non- 
military objectives. A series of proposals 
was laid before one of the first Assemblies 
of the League of Nations, with the object 
of eliminating certain methods of warfare 
introduced during the first World War. 
Supported by the conclusions reached by 
experts and backed by the documentation it 
had brought together, the Committee later 
addressed to the Disarmament Conference 
an appeal for the absolute prohibition of 
aerial bombardment. 


During the second World War, the Com- 
mittee repeatedly called upon belligerents 
to restrict bombardment to military objec- 
tives only, and to spare the civil population. 
The most important of these appeals 
dated March 12, 1940, recommended that 
Governments should conclude agreements 
which would confirm the immunity generally 
accorded to civilians and prohibit all at- 
tacks against them. Similarly, the Inter- 
national Committee on several occasions 
advocated the creation of safety zones and 
localities. Atl these efforts proved fruitless. 


The War once over, the International 
Committee did not relax its efforts, The 
Preliminary Conference of National Red 
Cross Societies, which met at Geneva in 
1946, adopted a Resolution recommending, 
inter alia, the prohibition of the use of 


SIX MONTHS’ FOR STUDENT 


A 22-year-old honours graduate of 
*™ Hull_ University, Walter Oliver, of 
Russell Court, London, W.C.1., was sent to 
prison for six months by Acton magistrates 
for refusing to submit to medical examina- 
tion for the forces. 

His application to be registered as a con- 
scientious objector had been dismissed by 
the London local-and appellate tribunals. 

Walter Oliver, who works for the 
National Film Library, intends to appeal 
for a review tribunal. 


sented a report to the XVIIth International 
Red Cross Conference (Stockholm, 1948) re- 
calling the above facts, and proposed the 
confirmation of the 1946 Resolution, after 
extending it to cover all non-directed 
weapons. The Conference voted the follow- 
ing Resolution: 


“The XVIIth International Red Cross 
Conference, 


considering that, during the Second 
World War, the belligerents respected the 
prohibition of recourse to asphysxiating, 
poison and similar gases and to bacterio- 
logical warfare, as laid down in the 
Geneva Protocol of June 17, 1925, 


noting that the use of non-directed 
weapons which cannot be aimed with pre- 
cision or which devastate large areas in- 
discriminately, would involve the 
destruction of persons and the annihila- 
tion of the human values which it is the 
mission of the Red Cross to defend, and 
that use of these methods would imperil 
the very future of civilisation, 


earnestly requests the Powers solemnly 
to undertake to prohibit absolutely all 
recourse to such weapons and to the use 
of atomic energy or any similar force for 
purposes of warfare?’ 

Almost at the same moment, the Inter- 
national Congress of Military Medicine and 
Pharmacy, also meeting at Stockholm, 
adopted a similar Resolution. 


Today, in recalling to Governments the 
Rgsolution of the XVIIth Red Cross Con- 
ference, the International Committee feels 
obliged to underline the extreme gravity of 
the situation. Up to the Second World War 
it was still to some extent possible to keep 
pace with the destructive power of arma- 
ments. The civilian population, nominally 
sheltered by International Law against 
atteck during war, still enjoyed a certain 
degree of protection, but because of the 
power of the arms used, were increasingly 
struck down side by side with combatants. 


Within the radius affected by the 
atomic bomb, protection is no Jonger 
feasible. 


The use of this arm is less a development 
of the methods of warfare than the institu- 
tion of an entirely new conception of war, 
first exemplified by mass bombardment and 
later by the employment of rocket bombs. 
However condemned—and rightly so—by 
successive treaties, war still presupposed 
certain restrictive rules; above all did it 
presuppose discrimination between com- 
batants and non-combatants. 


With atomic bombs and non-directed 
misiles, discrimination becomes impos- 
sible. Such arms will not spare hospitals, 
prisoners of war camps and civilians, 
Their inevitable consequence is exter- 
mination, pure and simple. 


Furthermore, the suffering caused by the 
atomic bomb is out of proportion to strate- 
gic necessity; many of its victims die as a 
result of burns after weeks of agony, or 
are stricken for life with painful infirmities. 
Finally, its effects, immediate and lasting, 
prevent access to the wounded and their 
treatment, 


In these conditions, the mere assumption 
that atomic weapons may be used, for 
whatever reason, is enough to make illusory 
any attempt to protect non-combatants by 
legal texts. Law, written or unwritten, is 
powerless when confronted with the total 
destruction the use of this arm implies. 


The International Committee of the 
Red Cross, which watches particularly 
over the Conventions that protect the 
victims of war, must declare that the 
foundations on which its mission is based 
will disappear, if deliberate attack on 
persons whose right to protection is un- 
challenged is once countenanced. 


The International Committee of the Red 
Cross hereby requests the Governments 
signator} to the 1949 Geneva Conventions, 


Conventions—and.to the Geneva Protocol 
of 1925—all steps to reach an agreement 
on the prohibition of atomic weapons, and 
in a general way, of all non-directed 
missiles. The International Committee, 
once again, must keep itself apart from all 
political and military considerations. 
if, in a strictly humanitarian capacity, it 
can aid in solving the problem, it is pre- 


| pared, in accordance with the principles of 
the Red Cross, to devote itself to this task. | 


to take, as a logical complement to the said | the title 


' Order.” Dr. E. L. All i 
ty eT he Rew en of Durham Univer- 


But | 


Prisca efor ATOMIC WEAPONS stogtneath 
' irst peace effort ON for peace 
WAY 18, World Goodwill Day, will see . ‘ ee 
nist; |i. the Both Annual Radio Message sent| Full text of memorandum to 62 countries A moving contribution to the 
amu tH {lover the BBC from the children of discussion on Religion and Peace 
sll ties, It is expected that the message will Below we give the full text of the memorandum sent by the De nce Te a ee 
redictions mine” by broadcasting systems in other | International Committee of the Red Cross to the 62 governments adhering on April 30 when a Jewish mete 
ts did The Oe seast-—durin Fie WelsicResion to some or all of the Geneva Conventions. The memorandum asks for ber, whose husband had died a « 
me that Jllidren’s Hour programme at 5 p.m—-| aM undertaking not to use atomic weapons. fon UN OGL et pend on 
provoce- Ulmnn? the 51st anniversary of the Hague It will be recalled that at the 1949 Geneva Diplomatic Conference, called to draw oes withoher husband amore 
the East [ite rence of 1899—the first official con- | up new conventions for the protection of war victims, a Soviet resolution outlawing the it was written by him around 
Ze ever held to discuss peace without | use of atomic, bacteriological and chemical weapons was opposed by the USA, Britain 1940-1. 
ee 0 any war. arid Tagothen counties: et “If I should die before the end of this 
he 1950 message reads: The 14 countries asked the President of the Diplomatic Conference to rule th war, I wish that the following words 
nd to the Beatis is Wales calling! The boys and | Soviet resolution out of order because the conference was concerned only with war be read aloud to my wife and to my 
nd, Hun- le of Wales are calling the boys and | victims and not with war weapons, and also that the United Nations Atomic Energy son every Friday night. 
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“To make a profit through war or 
armaments is like taking blood 
money. 

“ War is never justifiable—no good 
can ever come through war. Morality 
can never be obtained by immoral 
means; by war, by murder. 


““Whoever takes part in war be- 
comes an accessory after the fact. 


“Tf one wants to fight war one can- 
not do it by fighting; this as history 
has shown, only perpetuates War, 


“War can only be fought by 
Peace.” 


WORLD GOV'T CO 
GETS EXEMPTION 


But another is still in prison 


“WE cannot doubt that this applicant 

has made a genuine and _ serious 
attempt to grapple with the problem,” said 
Judge Hargreaves when he recently granted 
conditional exemption from military  ser- 
vice to a Southampton conscientious ob- 
ste Douglas Bainbridge of Magnolia 
oad. 


Douglas Bainbridge filed a long state- 
ment concerning World Government and 
told the Tribunal “I think it may possibly 
be brought about fairly soon. The moral 
duty I consider most important is that one 
should not kill.” 


Replying to Mr. A. B. Swales, a mem- 
ber of the ‘Yribunal, he said: “ My objec- 
tion to being a non-combatant is that if 
I assist in the maintenance of an army 
I am as responsible as it I were a fuil 
member of that Army.” 


The CO produced a letter from his 
former headmaster which stated that he 
felt Bainbridge to be sincere. Another 
letter from a form-master stated: The 
principles by which he tries to gilide his 
life are the result of much searching 
thought and have not been lightly come by.” 


Plea for clemency 


Another Southampton CO and World 
Citizen, Victor Hill, who was given a sen- 
tence of two months imprisonment follow- 
ing his refusal to undergo a medical exami- 
nation was the subject of a question in the 
House of Commons recently when Dr. King 
(Lab. Southampton, Test) asked the Home 
Secretary if he would consider the possi- 
bility of showing clemency in view of the 
unusual nature of the case. 

Mr. Ede: “This man’s application for 
registration as a CO was rejected by the 
local and appellate tribunals and he there- 
for became liable to be called up for mili- 
tary service. In January last, however, 
he refused to comply with an order of a 
court to submit himself for medical exami- 
nation for this purpose and was fined £20 
for this offence. 

“He did not pay the fine and on March 30 
was committed to prison for two months in 
default of payment. I can find no grounds 
to warrant my advising any interference 
with the penalty which the court thought . 
appropriate, 

Hilt was told by the Tribunal that it 
“could recognise objection to military ser- 
vice only when based upon complete paci- 
fism,” after he had declared that he would 
not fight in any armed forces unless they 
were under the control of a world 
government. 


FoR’s Annual Conference -| 


MPHE 1950 Annual Summer Conference of 

the Fellowship of Reconciliation will be 
held at Bangor from August 19-26, under 
“The Purpose of Jesus and World 


John Swomley of USA 
and the Rev. Richard Wood, MA, will be 
among those speaking. 

In addition to the lectures there will be 
much free time, excursions artanged and 
the usual fun and fellowship which is a 


noteable feature of FoR Conferences. 
Further details and copies of the pre- 
gramme are available from “ Fellowshi 


House,” 38 Gordon Square, London, W.G,1. | 
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Pacifist Service goes 
on the record 


By PETER BAYNES 
by Arthur Collis and Vera E. Poole. 


These Our Children, 
Gollancz, 8s. 6d. 


T least one good thing resulted 


people living in the comparative security and comfort of 
middle-class homes were made dramatically aware of what life 
really meant to their fellow citizens from London’s East End, 


from the Seotland Road district of 
from the Gorbals. 


Evacuation brought the slum-dweller not merely onto the doorstep of 
our more “respectable”? homes, but over the threshold and into the living 


room. 


aids” and “activity methods.” 


in the narrow sense. 


But it would probably be true to say that 
the majority of people at the “ receiving 
end” looked upon the end of evacuation 
with thankfulness and relief. They will 
never again regard the East End with that 
emotional admixture of horror and fascina- 
tion induced by what might be called the 
Jack the Ripper school of fiction. To that 
extent their social awareness has been in- 
creased. But with five years of cold war, 
memories of actualities have become blurred, 
more ‘apparently pressing issues have 
arisen, and the barnacles of complacency 
have begun to form. 


* me + 


Now, in ‘“ These Our Children,” Arthur 
Collis and Vera E. Poole have written a 
book tq shatter this complacency. Wisely, 
they address their work to the general pub- 
lic: wisely in two ways — because the 
specialists in social work have shown since 
the publication of “Our Towns—A Close- 
up ” in 1943, an increasing appreciation of 
. the real problems raised by the “ submerged 
tenth” of our population, and because social 
_action is essentially a matter which con- 
cerns all of us. So long as it is left to 
the specialists it is a matter of “we” and 
“they.” It must be a matter for “us,” 
since in the body politic you need not “ send 
Se know for whom the bell tolls, it tolls for 
thee.” ° 


The authors write, not only as workers 
for and among the people whom they de- 
scribe, but as their neighbours, as they 
both lived in the districts for some years in 
ordinary tenement accommodation, experi- 
encing the daily life of the community. 
'This, in itself, is not common practice 
among social workers, and gives the volume 
added worth. 


The book refers to the Report of the 
‘Care pf Children Committee (Curtis Re- 
port) in 1946, and points out that, masterly 
as this report was, the Committee were re- 
stricted by their terms of reference to a 
study of children in institutions. 


“For every child resident in an insti- 
tution and coming within the scope of 
the Curtis Report, there are many more 
who, because of the environment in 
which they are reared, have nothing even 
approaching a reasonably decent home 
life... It seems pointless to improve 
conditions in residential homes and insti- 
tutions without, at the same time, trying 
to remove the need for so many of thes2 
places.” 

Thus Arthur Collis and Vera Poole go on 
to describe the kind of home life which lies 
behind the institution child. Here is evoked 
the grim outline of the slums; the tower- 
3ng¢ dockland walls, the narrow, sunldss 
streets; the bomb-sites practically the only 
romping spaces; the landings where “a 
faint glimmer of light comes from broken, 


From Peace News, May 10, 1940 
The pacifist movement mourns the loss of 
its leader. After a long lifetime devoted 
to preaching the way to a better world—he 
was 81—George Lansbury died peacefully 
on Tuesday evening. 
*” * * 


Friends—Peace Union to the 
Nazis.” 

Thus did a smart sub-editor on the Daily 
Express headline a story in ita issue of May 
+1, 

This was the story: 


“Two resolutions passed at the Annual 


General Meeting of the Peace Pledye 
Union: 
“1. That this conference desires to 


re-affirm its friendship with the Germans 
and all other peoples in all lands. 

“2, That this annual general meeting 
‘assures att conscientious objectors in this 
country of the fullest support they can 
give.” 

“Hail Friends—Peace Union to the 
World ”—2would have been a more accurate 


Modern educational theory places considerable importance upon “ visual 
To see with one’s own eyes, to work with 
real materials, are held to be of far greater importance than “ book-learning ” 
And what better activity method in the field of social 
education could have been evolved than the war-time evacuation scheme? 


from war conditions. Many 


Liverpool, from Ancoats or 


dirty windows, just enough to, show a filthy 
sink and a door to a stinking lavatory.” 


The detail is unpleasant: who would dare 
to write pleasantly of such facts? Indeed, 
as the authors rightly emphasise, the re- 
markable thing is not the number of fami- 
lies from such an area who emerge as 
delinquent or “problem” but that the great 
majority manage, despite such overwhelm- 
ing initial difficulties, to rear their children 
in an atmosphere of love and care. 


But the problems occur, and many cases 
are quoted in detail to illustrate the points 
made. For this is no mere catalogue of 
sorry stories, but a finely-written report 
containing many practical suggestions call- 
ing for urgent adoption and backed up by 
a wealth of human experience and wisdom. 


The book is divided into five sections— 
“The Homes,” “Streets,” “ Playcentres, 
Clubs and Playgrounds,’’- “ Schools,” and 
“What of the Future?” and in each of 
these chapters facts and arguments are 
presented in admirably lucid and straight- 
forward fashion. 


Of particular interest are the comments 
upon the place of the cinema in the life of 
the child and his leisure-time needs; the dis- 
cussion on the relative merits of voluntary 
and local education authority play centres; 
the section describing difficulties involved in 
the legal view of “neglect” and the de- 
scription of a brave and imaginative experi- 
ment in education in one of the local 
schools. 


* * * 


The chief points stressed by the authors 
are the need for a co-ordination of the 
social services (a list of the possible statu- 
tory callers on a family numbers ten, with- 
out counting the voluntary workers) and 
for intensive “family casework” of the 
type developed during the war by Pacifist 
Service Units and the Stepney Pacifist 
Service Unit. 


To those who know that Arthur Collis was 
leader of the Stepney Pacifist Service Unit 
for many years, and is still on the Manage- 
ment ‘Committee, this may seem like special 
pleading, but the views expressed in “ These 
Our Children” receive striking corrobora- 
tion in “The Neglected Child and his 
Family,’ a report presented in 1948 by a 
sub-committee of the same Women’s Group 
that published “ Our Towns,” and in the 
wide approval accorded to the work of the 
Units by professional social workers, by 
the Press and by the general public. 


Thus, for those who share the belief in 
the integrity and worth of the individual, 
and are interested in pacifism in action, this 
book ig essential reading. The Unit will 
benefit if copies are obtained from the Sec- 
retary, Stepney PSU, 6-355. The Highway, 
E.l. Price 8s. 6d. (plus 6d. postage). 


~ Ten Years Ago 


heading and would have taken no more 
space. I wonder why it wasn’t used ? 


Pacifist Commentary 
* ae 


Yesterday the four chief officers of the 
Peace Pledge Union were summoned to 
appear at Bow Street, London, police court 
on charges under the defence regulations. 
They were: 

Dr. Alex Wood (Chairman) 

Stuart Morris (General Secretary) 

Maurice L. Rowntree (Hon. Treasurer) 

John Barclay (Group Organiser) 


The charge arose out of the displaying of 
a PPU poster: “ Wars will cease when men 
refuse to fight. What are you going to do 
about it ?” which had been issued two years 
earlier. 

mt * * 

A fortnight ago police officers visited the 
headquarters of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation in London and bought some litera- 
ture which they wished to examine. The 
FoR offices were raided during the first 
world war. 


“ Dockland” 


EXISTENTIALISM 


Existentialism, Marxism and Anarchism, by 
Herbert Read. Freedom Press, 3s. 6d. 


T cannot be said that Mr. Read’s 

opening statements in this little 
book predispose one to hope that he 
will illuminate his subject. 


“Tt would seem,” he writes, “that the 
philosopher who calls himself an existen- 
tialist begins with an acute attack of self- 
consciousness, or iniwardness, as he pre- 
ters to call it. He is suddenly aware of 
his separate lonely individuality, and he 
contrasts this, not only with the rest of 
the human species, but with the whole 
goings-on of the universe, as they have 
been revealed by scientific investigation 
(sic) .. “That feeling is the original 
Angst, the dread or anguish, and it you 
do not feel Angst you cannot be an exis- 
tentialist. I am going to suggest pre- 
sently that we need not necessarily feel 
Angst, but all existentialists do, and their 
philosophy begins in that fact.” 


Mr. Read implies that he himself is 
foreign to this inner experience, and that 
fact surely casts doubts upon his qualifi- 
cations for discussing it. However, lack of 
experience, while it disqualifies him exis- 
tentially, need not have prevented him from 
writing with clarity about existentialism 
in a merely intellectual manner, as some 
Catholics have done. But here also he is 
prevented by a complete misconception of 
the significance of existential philosophy 
and the issues which it holds at stake, and 
the result is confusion. 


* 


Mr. Read is a simple naturalist: 


“T believe, in the words of Woltereck, 
that ‘one stream of events embraces 
everything that can in any way be ex- 
perienced as real, whether the events be 
material or non-material, a-biotic, organic 
psychic, conscious or unconscious - . .The 
psychie or spiritual life of man is also 
part of this one stream of events we cali 
“Nature,” even though under special 
names and with special contents ... Also 
the dawning of consciousness, conscious 
acting and conscious. thinking, are 
natural processes just like the reactions, 
instinctive acts and affects in the animal 
kingdom.” 


With these words Mr. Read throws away 
all the discrimination which philosophy has 
painfully taught us for the truer under- 
standing of our human situation and which 
rest upon a basic differentiation, not neces- 
sarily irresolvable, of two orders of being; 
viz., of the One and the many, the Absolute 
and the relative, the Infinite and the finite, 
the Eternal and the temporal, etc., etc. 
Unreasonably, he retains only the opposi- 
tion Essence existence, and then is at a 
loss how to employ it. ‘“ Philosophy begins 
when we depart from existential facts and 
flounder about in the realm of essences,” 
he writes; and the sentence unhappily illus- 
trates his own procedure. 


There is nothing in this pamphlet to sug- 
gest it, but a study of Kierkegaard (for 
example) will show any candid reader that 
the issue which is at stake in his life, which 
his writings reflect, is that of attaining to 
authentic personal existence, of becoming 
himself: and that this has both a psycho- 
logical and a metaphysical aspect. 


Psychologically, it is a question of the in- 
tegration of a radically sundered psycho- 
pathic personality (the split personality of 
every modern man); and metaphysically it 
is a question of the unification of the dis- 
parate realms of the Infinite and the finite 
and (religiously) the attainment of Eternal 
Life. Kierkegaard spoke of the child’s one- 
ness with life as a state of immediacy, and 
of his own alienation as reflection. He 
posited a third stage, which he however was 
unable to reach; that stage was Faith, or 
in other words, immediacy after reflection. 


t 
He was not so foolish as to suppose ve 
one could, or that one ought to, attem ¢ 
retrogression to the simple immediacy ;, 
the child. Yet precisely that, it see™® 
Mr. Read’s recommendation. 


For his conclusion is that we 5? out 
simply avoid the existential issue and 
familiar bogy Angst,” and accept an 
chist ” position whose outlines are no 
but which is hardly philosophical: 


“An animal at play,” he wri 
“animals do play and man is 0? Y or 
animal that has learnt to play 
elaborately— ... is not very cons 
of Angst, of the existentialist’s aby5* 
nothingness.” 


‘ ica! 
And he allies himself with a philosoph!” 


tradition which, 


“while taking its origin in the art 
full look into the nature of things 6 
existentialists affect, is based on the © yj 
pletely contrary reaction—a reaction 


3 
“It is a question of what Santayi) 
has called ‘animal faith,’ ‘an atheore™ .. 
Jorce which, torn from the data © 15 
perience, constructs and guarantees 
extends the world of man '—or 2°,}, 


tayana puts it, ‘the life of reason 


wv 


t 
curiosity rather than of shipwreck: : 


“Like the Marxist ... the anarchist 
jects the philosophical nihisism © thst 
existentialist. He just doesn’t fee! 
angst, that dreadtul shipwreck 9% t 
contines of the universe, trom Wht. 
existentialist reacts with  desP® jst 
energy. He agrees with the Marxist it 
it is merely a modern myth. He dta" ihe 
his metaphysical horns and explorer, of 
world of nature... Marxism is 4% pys 
economics, anarchism on biology * . * gelf- 
biology is not enough: we are cient? 
conscious animals and we need a § 
of consciousness .. .” 


% 


pt 
What Mr. Read fails completely Cots 
prehend also are the psycho-neurotl’ 4 by 
of existentialist thought, as eviden® tre 
writers like Nietzsche, Stirner, 
there is but a difference of inflexion "|, 
Angst'as used by Kierkegaard ana “ cas? 
in the terminology of Freud; in eithé 
what is meant is neurotic dread. is 
modera ee in 
to man ome 


~ ant 


The service, however, which 
tential philosophy is rendering 
its refusal to appeal at this poll, 
“objective” standard of “ normality 


to its conclusions. Angst is 4 Fient® 
point, and not a goal, nor a self-n yelD i 
Mr. Read cannot think it out, nol te th 


to do so, because he has not accll ing ne 
starting point, and therefore every 
has to say is irrelevant. 


face’ 

He is in the position of one Wh” ynt 

with the necessity of dealing W begins oy 

versal condition of schizophren!a, in pimse: 

denying the tendency to division rt to he 

and recommends to others a Tre 
own admirable normality. 


It is painful to say this of a Wt 
work in other fields one has COMM gy in U., 
with some respect, but Mr. M® cide My 
pamphlet is trifling with matters Oi) bo. 
comprehension, and thereby brin® io, in 
himself and his anarchist assoc cB 
intellectual disrepute. p. &. sAVAO™ 


sap whose 
riter Ward 
to reFh is 
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a’s Social Revolution 


By WILFRED WELLOCK 


BASIC EDUCATION AND THE 
SELF-SUFFICIENT VILLAGE 


a short article in his paper, a small weaving charge to pay for a the 
i . -. desire to have a few looms in each village 

Harijan, July 31, 1937, Gandhi, IN grows, and leads to discussion on ways and 

Msidering the problem of education means of procuring them. 

Penurious India wrote: 


“I have made bold, even at the risk of 
Sing my reputation for constructive 
bility, to suggest that education should 
self-supporting. 

“By education I mean an all round 
awing out of the best in child and man, 
dy, mind and spirit. Literacy is not the 
Nd of education, nor even the beginning. 
his only one of the means whereby man 
id woman can be educated. Literacy, in 
Belf, is not education. 


“I would therefore begin the child’s 
Mucation by teaching it a useful handi- 
aft, and enabling it to produce from 
“te moment it begins its training. Thus 
‘ery school can be made self-supporting, 
“"e condition being that the State takes 
Yer the manufactures of these schools. 


“T hold that the highest development 
of mind and soul is possible under such a 
System of education. But every handi- 
fraft should be taught scientifically, not 

@chanically, as is done today, i.e., the 
Child should know the why and wherefore 

every process.” 


his was the beginning of one of the 


This carries us on to the problem of 
village economy and the part the Gandhi 
ashrams are playing in its development. 


These ashrams, as previously explained, 
are staffed by devoted followers of Gandhi, 
and very fine souls they are. Almost in- 
variably they set up a Basic Education 
school for the education of the children in 
one or two nearby villages. But their main 
work is to train teachers in Basic Educa- 
tion, and workers to carry numerous social} 
services into the villages. 


Take the case of Ashram G.G. It is 
surrounded by a block of about 30 villages. 
It is now administering at least one service 
in 13 of these villages, as a clinic and 
maternity centre, a woman’s welfare class 
(spinning, needlework, knitting and em- 
broidery), a nursery school (often run 
alongside the women’s welfare class), one 
or more Basie Education classes, a co- 
operative composting experiment, or a 
multi-purpose co-operative society, 


Gandhi’s dream will be realised 


uppose tht Hiatest revolutions in education, and at 
, attempt the Same time it was a social revolution of I have seen all these strvices set up in 
amediacy first. magnitude. the midst of unbelievable poverty and 
it seems Gandh; w: : : misery, and witnessed a response which has 
Be vation ce Of this: as the \indied in me a belief that Gandhi’s dream 
we should wy ; ton ; not only can, but will, be realised. I have 
ie and“ of thro ly plan to impart Cay educate been in a village of untouchables which per- 
tan “ane To pee ie reditin, Of Village hau mitted a Basic class to be started in the 
e t clea afts like spinning and carding is con- © : : 
re no feived as the spearhead of a silent social Sacred interior of their temple, and a 
il: ; Tevolution fought with the most far- maternity centre and general clinic to be 
he writ ; ‘aching consequences. It will go a long accommodated in the porch thereof. These 
is only it Way toward eradicating some of the worst poor families gathered before their temple 
play ie Bris of the present social insecurity and gnd offered to contribute 1 rupee (1s. 6d.) 
Y consciig ened i peauonan prcetsy Feliee ie per family to build a house for the use of 
Fs aby O] gasses. ‘will check the progressive the four ashram trained young women who 
iol tion of a juster social order in which had come to minister to their needs. The 
hilosoph! there will be no unnatural divisions of Villagers are building the house themselves 
haves and have-nots, and everyone will and buying the necessary materials they 
the same be assured of a living income and the do not possess with the Rs200 which they 
ings as We "ht of freedom.” have collected. 
on the of The Spinning enthusiast Soon the yarn being spun in their school 
reach? Th 5a Jone and in their homes will be woven into cloth; 
wank, « Mave seen this system of Basic Educa- A reais aks: 
ga ap wn at work in India’s villages, including then a little oe ae hepa yD the 
Santayt “tire classes of children from 6 to 8 years, womicn $s saries, and t e men’s ¢ oties; soon 
theo” ex binning with spindles, and doing this to a also their crops will improve under coms 
ata Obj Ninn; Be sh a th bvious Post treatment, while their prices will im- 
antees Sf id cone Sa ee Giada? prove by co-operative trading. Before long 
or a8}, i “hf a 4: , they will co-operate in building better 
Ase: toric these children spin is of houses. Then will follow music, drama, 
sarchist 17 iienely even Gag gaia Ser ne dancing, reading and books. 
sm gy th Moyen” “ae see nei Bhiidren had Here in South India in a three week’s 
boon tM np. One of the tailor workers came for- pilgrimage, I have witnessed the beginning 
which, 4) . to take my measurements, and inside of India’s social revolution whose founda- 
desPa inst ve ours I was presented with a hand- tion beam eae me ate Tesh opage 
a 3 i yin Gandhi shirt made from yarn spun eae cee ae oy ne ts ay a new 
e ‘ores the Children between 6 and 8 years. ife dawns; the revolution is under way. 
‘Phased e a.c2Ving is undertaken by boys any time Moreover it is the true answer to Com- 
y con Br au about 11 years of age. One evening munism, for here it is not merely a higher 
are ae -8 South Indian Ashram where I was material standard of living, but a higher 
a scien .& Shown round, we discovered a boy of spiritual standard also, This in its most 
hija Weaving alone in an otherwise empty simple basic form, is the revolution which 
4 ding, “Is this in order?” I asked. the world awaits, and which may be 
cont iy, ¥ not?” said the Leader. “The boy modified to meet the circumstances of every 
ly 10 ols ty OUd of his newly acquired skill, and country. 
ote d bY {M88 to perfect it. Why should we 
rengartte “his enthusiasm? ” 
n betWhty <t).°e is no attempt to hasten the transit 
d ang Wulteracy, This is left until the child re- 
ither +S the knowledge that is contained in 
exis \ neehen it will want to read. Even 
dern ©in | %n,,,“2€ child does not start with the 
man ise ry tbet, but with naming, spelling, and 
he and Nete® down the names of the tools con- 
Wy rea With spinning, mat-making, or what. 
ygite { 
7ness Ou, ‘Litas aptitude and intelligence of these 
start. inne" is astonishing. The number of 
dul aan &, #8 that they can do, and put their hands 
r hej {Ypiaet amazes one, while they are able to 
ythi g he Process the why and wherefore of every 
hoy ace! Bay assured by teachers everywhere 
ha wy ‘rite © speed with which children learn to 
regime oll Me 89d read by this method is remark- 
1 hum is i 
nis WeygNe attended a school which is wholly 


ty, “ato the education of City slum child- 
hy,.° Head told me that they had not 
we he TY successful with Basic Education, 
J Attributed this to the much lower 
°f aptitude which their children 
Compared with village children. 


Nope first aim of Basic Education was to 
] Up to the eighth standard, which 
it P to fifteen or sixteen years of age. 
i" ents 1S now being applied to older 
ay ie aed courses are being worked out 
ij MMteng ce tbcation at the College level. Ti 

ing to cover University education 
TM, Ue course. 


1 Yn so. 
Dyeey eer of Education applied in the 
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rPA}KJAHUH MMPA 
CIUDADANO DEL MUNDO 
WORLD CITIZEN 


‘ Su 


HE idea of the registry was first 
instigated by Garry Davis. 


He wished to provide those who felt they 
owed their allegiance primarily to the 
world - community as a whole with some 


Int, Yarn 2" Immediate economic value. | symbol of their belief. Since he was known 
| he, “loth Which the children spin is woven| as the man who had _ given up his own citi- 
“the SUtside the village at first, but} zenship, the question was immediately 


+ cloth returns, and there is only] raised as to whether the symbol he had in 


Pacifist Portraits 


HE pointed beard that he has 

worn for the past 30 years will 
seem to most people the only satur- 
nine thing about John P. Fletcher. 
Yet the Marylebone magistrate in 
1948, addressing him when he ap- 
peared on behalf of a CO “defaulter” 
declared: “ There are evil things in 
this world, and it strikes me that you 
can be numbered among them.” 


“T have so often been tempted to per- 
sonify evil in the persons of magistrates 
and members of Tribunals and _ others 
whose duty it is to make people conform,” 
said this veteran and genial pacifist later, 
by way of retaliation, “that I can well 
understand how the Marylebone magistrate 
made the mistake of personifying evil in 
me. It was a little dramatic episode in the 
struggle for Right and Truth, between the 
Individual and the State.” 


John Fletcher is, of course, a_ rebel 
through and through. Born and brought 
up in a Hertfordshire village, he rebelled 
against life, first in a solicitor’s and then in 
a stockbroker’s office. Work as a_ local 
official of the Agricultural Organisation 
Society for a time brought a degree of free- 
dom, and he even, for a few weeks, sought 
freedom as a reporter on a London local 
paper. 

But he wanted to travel, and in 1912 he 
arrived in Australia. Almost at once he 
was joining with the late Leyton Richards 
and with Australian Friends in the struggle 
against the military training of schoolboys 
there. This crusade he carried on both in 
Australia and New Zealand for the next 
three years. Incidentally it earned him a 
time in prison, 

Early in the first World War he worked 
his way back to England as a ship’s car- 
penter. He was at once welcomed by his 
fellow Quakers of the Friends Service Com- 
mittee, which was working for conscien- 
tious objectors, and by the No-Conscription 
Fellowship, on the executives of both of 
which he was soon appointed a member. 
His first-hand knowledge of what was, in 
effect, conscription “ Down Under,” made 
him a most valuable asset. With other 
members of the NCF committee John 
Fletcher served 61 days in Pentonville in 
1916 in connection with the publication of 
the pamphlet Repeal the Act and later he 
“did” his two years’ hard labour as an 
absolutist CO. Since 1919 he has been very 
much of a peripatetic Quaker, doing many 


| kinds of job for the Religious Society of 


Friends of which he became a member 
before World War I. For three years he 
worked with the Friends Council for Inter- 
national Service in relief and other work 
in various parts of Germany. Later he 
was “liberated” by the Society to travel 
and speak among the Quaker Meetings and 
centres throughout the United States. 


In 1926 began 20 years as- a sort of 
“minister without portfolio” for the 
Friends Service Council. Within its 
elastic framework, John Fletcher has car- 
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JOHN P. FLETCHER 


ried out multitudinous jobs of personal ser- 
vice, such as looking after foreign visitors 
to this country and assisting them to make 
helpful contacts; getting overseas students 
out of awkward situations; organising 
Christmas parties for the overlooked child- 
ren of Negro race living in the Tottenham 
Court Road area; or helping to organise 
tours, organ recitals and lectures for Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer. 


For 20 years he has been secretary of the 
British Council of the latter’s famous hos- 
pital at Lambarene. 


John Fletcher has also represented the 
Friends Service Council on committees at 
Chatham House and at the Africa Society, 
and the Colonial Secretary appointed him a 
member of the Advisory Welfare Com- 
mittee for Colonial People in the United 


Kingdom. Since 1946 he has also been 
Treasurer of the War . Resisters 
International. 


With the coming of the Second World 
War, the opportunity was given John 
Fletcher to devote himself almost entirely 
to the work of ‘being a “ Quaker chaplain” 
to COs in prison. To scores of men before, 
during and after their prison experience, he 
must have come indeed as a “ minister of 
love,” giving them strength and hope. And 
in each case he has remained a staunch 
friend. 

Now officially retired, John Fletcher 
seems as busy as ever, for he has been 
closely co-operating with the Rev. Michael 
Scott in his work on behalf of the 
oppressed African tribes. 

Tall, a little bent, kindly, humorous, 
“unflusterable,” taking life easily, despite 
his strong feelings and “ intellectual anar- 
chist”” leanings, John Fletcher has a touch 
of the prophet about him. You may vio- 
lently disagree with him; he may sometimes 
exasperate you. But there is one thing you 
can’t do—vou can’t agree with the Maryle- 
es magistrate. To know him is to love 

im. 


“This ecard certifies ....° 


mind would involve the same action for 
his followers, 


The “World Citizen Identity Card” 
which was finally produced made it clear 
that no such action was expected; it carries 
the phrase: “ This card certifies that the 
holder is registered as a world citizen. He 
will try to recognise his responsibilities as 
a member of the world community.” What 
are those responsibilities it is for each man’s 
conscience to decide. 


The purpose of the card is twofold: as 
a symbol of universal brotherhood and as 
a publicity device and talking-point for 
“ One-Worlders.” 


On the inside as a background “ to pre- 
vent forgeries” are the words “ Inter- 
national Registry of World Citizens ” in 
thirty-four languages. On the back is the 
observation: ‘“ World Citizenship implies 
the right to vote for a direct representation 
to a People’s World Assembly” to indicate 
that democracy and world citizenship are 
inseparable. 


The registry is essentially a piece of 
census machinery. Beyond what is written 
on the card, there is no “ dogma,” no move- 
ment, though many who hold the cards will 
no doubt wish to join some organisation. 
In that case they will be referred to the 
many movements working towards “ One 
World.” But in the main it is probable 
that the card will meet with the greatest 
response from those who do not belong, or 
even want to belong, to any movement. 


Thus the vast majority of the 200,000 
applicants for these cards in France, Italy, 
Belgium and Germany are simple peasants 
or factory workers to whom the words 
“national sovreignty ”” are quite unknown. 
It is possible that the card will find an 
even greater response among coloured 
peoples; for here is something which all of 
us can carry, whatever race, creed or id2o- 
logy we hold. 


The headquarters of the Registry is in 
Paris, where the idea originated. The 


charge for the card is always three times 
the foreign letter rate of any country. In 
the UK that means 9d. Of this, one-third 
goes to the international office which prints 
the cards, one-third to the national office 
and one-third to the local distributing 
agent. 


In this country distribution has only just 
commenced, Among the first group of 
eminent people who have registered are 
Lord Beveridge, Lord Boyd Orr, seven 
MP.s, Roger Livesey, Ursula Jeans, Alistair 
Sim, Victor Gollancz, Lancelot Hogben, 
Stuart Morris, Yehudi Menuhin. Equally 
encouraging is the registration of welders 
from a factory in Cheshire, a milk rounds- 
man in Suffolk, a farm labourer from 
Somerset and a sawman from Warwickshire. 


To each registrant it is suggested that 
their first “ responsibility to the world com- 
munity ” is to use their own card as a sam- 
ple and obtain nine new applicants. In 
time perhaps a whole village or factory, 
the staff of a school or hospital will register 
as world citizens, 


_In France the town councils of nearly 230 
villages near Toulouse have already declared 
their communities “ world-towns.” 


World citizenship is a concept that will 
only develap with time. If these cards can 
encourage more people to start thinking in 
one-world terms, they will have fulfilled a 
useful purpose. Perhaps it is as well they 
are obviously mere “ pieces of cardboard ": 
they can serve to remind us that there {3 
now no real protection against the horrors 
of modern war, except in the minds of men, 
and that the piece of cardboard, worn in the 
inside pocxet, may be considerably more 
effective than the famous brown paper men- 
tioned by Sir John Anderson as a orotection 
against the atom bomb. ki 


Cards can be obtained in this country by 
writing to “IRWC.” c/o D. Nutt, 212, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


PATRICK ARMSTRONG 
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Civil disobedience, plus ... 


OY WALKER’S plea on behalf 

of an integral pacifism, ably 
supported by your Editorial, raises 
a fundamental issue in_ pacifist 
thought and action which Western 
pacifists cannot afford longer to 
evade. 


LETTERS TO 


at Sevagram, Rishikesh, etc., keeping in 
view the possibility of similar Ashrams 
being founded in South Africa to nuitiate 
village industries, co-operatives, ete. 
There are certain practical piujects, 
agricultural and educational, including 
literacy and health campaigns whereby 

yuung volunteers could assist Afrians m 

self-development if they were inspired to 

go there and work and live as pioneers. 
- Such possibilities could be explored by 
the deputation. 

This constructive aspect of the pacifist 
social revolution is vital, as I know both 
Roy Walker and yourself will admit and be 

Equally important was the discovery that Slad to endorse. 
integral pacifism is non-violent living, or 
conduct entirely free from human exploita- \ 
tion at every level, Its fruit is peace. In- Quinton 
tegral pacifism is thus a two-sided revolu- Birmingham, 32. 
tion: resistance to “the lawlessness of the pa i 
law,” as stated by Michael Scott, but also Non-violent resistance 
the establishment of the good, or the right- 


The outstanding impression which the 
close associates of Gandhi made upon me, 
and I believe upon every member of the 
World Pacifist Meeting in India, was that 
Gandhi was a social revolutionary, and that 
in the conditions of today pacifism could not 
escape the implication of social revolution. 
We discovered, in fact, that in Gandhi’s 
view war is the natural fruit of anti-social 
living, which is, in fact, violent living. 


WILFRED WELLOCK 
12 Victoria Avenue, 


HOPE we shall not exaggerate the dif- 
“non- 


eous law. Gandhi always backed up his ference | betw een Tolstoy’s ; 
resistance to evil with a specific “ood,” Tesistance” and Gandhi's non-violent 
which silenced all the critics. Resistance resistance. We know that Tolstoy was 


one of the very, few Europeans who in- 
fluenced Gandhi himself and that the two 
conceptions have much more in common 
than their names imply. 

When Jesus said, “ Resist not evil,” and 
when Tolstoy turned the searchlight of his 
sincerity upon those words they were not 

The Freeing of Colonial Peoples: There thinking ot resistance by spiritual power 
are still wide areas of the earth to be and the attempt to atone for another’s evil 
freed from colonial rule. The duty of by willing acceptance of suffering oneself. 
securing this freedom chiefly falls upon “Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
pou: of the ruling abl tied a ‘ An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’ 

ion is a major means of liberating suc : 

peoples in that it develops self-reliance, pat say unto you ie ve Fee ne 

and community self-sufficiency through ©Vi—but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other, also. 


creative, co-operative effort. Here lies fk a 
wide open a big field of heroic endeavour Whether or not we agree with Gandhi’s 
statesmanship, do not these words remind 


for the youth of the imperial powers, j 
which offer so few vocations with a spiri- us of his actions ? And as we study these, 
are we not often reminded of ‘olstoy’s 


tual content. a area 
5 f eart-searchings over tax-refusal ? 
conclusion of WPM, Michael : ; ‘ 

Beets inindcd tone a rind pene: He had __,,1 believe that Tolstoy and Gandhi, despite 
drawn up entitled: “Proposed Goodwill difference of emphasis, held in common an 
Mission to South Africa.” It contains the immense field of living conviction of which 
two following paragraphs: we and most of mankind have only begun 
to explore the verge. They were united by 
their unconditional! reliance on the good 
will working through man wherever he 
is prepared to lower the defences around his 
Christian and African Christian com- own life. Let us not re-enact in the PPU 
munities there could be an Indian the old, bitter comedy in which the follow- 
thoroughly versed in the princinles of ers of the united saints become rival armies. 
basic education and rural reconstruct‘on If we, in the Non-violence Commission, 
——— —~ have in any way given the impression that 


we wish to impose-on others a kind of 
“Gandhian” orthodoxy, then I, for one, 


heartily apologise. But even if we had 
By DENIS HAYES, LL.B. 


to evil, alone, is not enough. 


Michael Scott realised this, and was much 
impressed by a paragraph which appears in 
the Report on Peace in relation to Basic 
Education and the Social Order. It reads 
as follows: 


From India it might be exnected that 
in addition to a Christian leader who 
would be warmly welcomed by the Indian 


wished to do so, I think the danger of our 
success would have been small. The life 
of the ‘Union will always consist in the real 
understanding, the real conviction and the 
action of its members. 


So let us not aNow words to divide us. 
Let us not sense danger because a fellow- 
member uses the term “non-violent” or 
quotes Tolstoy. And if ever we feel our- 
selves called upon and able to sift the sub- 
stance of the two teachings, let us begin 
with the prayer that we may become as ac- 
tive for the truth as Tolstoy and as long- 


suffering in the endurance of evil as 
Formerly Publications Officer of the | Gandhi. 
Central Board for Conscientious KATHLEEN RAWLINS 
Objectors. 124 Greenfield Avenue, 


Carpender’s Parx, Herts. 


Basis for a new civilisation 


¥ SHOULD like to support the contention 
~ of Richard B. Gregg (PN, Mar. 24) that 
war is a symptom of our present day 
Western civilisation. 


I believe with him that war can only be 
avoided in a different type of civilisation 
and that all who call themselves pacifists 
should set themselves to think out the as- 
sumptions on which such a civilisation 
should rest. 


I do not think that Christ’s teaching that 
omething done to least of us is done unto 


“The survey is so well done that this book 
can certainly be described as the standard 
work on the subject ... This is a book for 
the library shelf, at hand for reference, but 
it is also often exciting, proving that con- 
flict in ideas can be no less thrilling than 
physical conflicts.” —FABIAN NEWS 


412 pages. Index and bibliography. 
18 full-page illustrations. 
Bound full cloth, 


‘ s 
By a Special arrangement and the Him, nor that one should turn the other 


generous permission of the authors | cheek, is the proper assumption on which 
we are able to offer TO MEMBERS | to base a civilisation of which war would 


OF THE PEACE PLEDGE UNION not be a symptom. This teaching isolates 


~ . | the individual from other individuals; it 
ONLY one thousand copies of this) puts the individual trying to obey such 
important standard work at teaching in a class different from others. 
The assumption needed for a civilisation 
of which war would not be a symptom must 
ask of individuals to seek contacts with 
my EACH others on a basis of equality. 
to find ae of pic that are ap rign with 
one’s undarental assumptions. en 
PLUS SIXPENCE FOR POSTAGE seeking contacts with others each, of whom 
HOWEVER MANY VOLUMES ARE | is equal with ourselves in his or her need 
ORDERED of contacts, we shall find consistency be- 
7 Hee piueer 
retoria, South Africa. 
they buy elsewhere) must pay the full 
published price of 128. 6d. 
Cash with Order 
SHEPPARD PRESS LIMITED 
3 BLACKSTOCK ROAD, N.4 


‘This brings me to the second activity 
Richard B. Gregg prescribes for pacifists: 
tween our assumptions gnd daily activities, 
This is a strictly limited offer (Mrs.) N. M. M. PIJPER 
The general public (and PPU members if 
i 
— Siero 


Two eyes for one eye 
WAJAR 


in is waged on the old Jewish 


principle of “An eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth,” the only difference being 
that we too often take two eyes for one 
eye and ten teeth for one tooth. 

One alternative has just been chosen by 
Pakistan and India. The East has led the 


way in all the great religions. It is now 
leading the way to peace. 


THE EDITOR 


Can we again follow the example? Can- 
not Attlee and Stalin also meet? You say 
Chamberlain tried it. Well, we have “ tried, 
tried, tried again” the war way; why not 
“try, try, try again” the peace way? 


Another way is to become neutral. You 
say we may be invaded? What would we 
do if we were invaded? What would 
Christ do? What would He tell us to do? 
Why not for once try the way of “ turning 
the other cheek.” Treat them as guests. 
A guest would seldom kill his host. An 
armed man who would shoot an ywnarmed 
man is the exception, he is not the rule. 


But suppose they overpowered us and 
wanted to govern? In the long run in an 
educated country a leader can only govern 
on the terms of the governed. Otherwise 
he fails as in Germany and in Italy. 


I am against most of the Churches in 
this. A clergyman I know told me with 
pride that one of his wife’s brothers is in 
the Air Force and other other in the Navy. 
But would Jesus be in the Air Force or the 
Navy? Would He encourage those who 
are? 

And might He not say today, “He who 
drops a bomb on the least of these my 
brethren has dropped it on Me.” 


E. MAUDE REYNOLDS 
20 Camelford Road, 
Notting Hill, W.11. 


Catholics and pacifism 


T FIND that some Catholics are distressed 

and discouraged by the quotation from 
the American Time in Peace News of April 
21 and that this is only partially allayed 
by the extract from the Catholic Worker 
(YN April 28). 


Catholics believe that only one individual, 
the Pope, can commit the Church. The 
definition of the Vatican Counci] shows thay 
on the very rare occasions when the Pope 
defines a doctrine in faith or morals in such 
a way as to commit the Church, the Church 
is sateguarded by Papal Infallibility; that 
is to say that tne Pope wil] never be al- 
lowed to define and force upon the Church 
any doctrine which is false in faith or mor- 
als; should he have such a false intention, 
providentially, somehow or other, he will 
be stopped. Thus the Church is made safe 
for orthodox Christianity. Infalibility is 
negative; there is no guarantee that the 
Pope will speak when he should. There is no 
need to safeguard the Church by the in- 
fallibility of any other theologian, for none 
can compromise the Church. Of course, 
other Papal pronouncements and those of 
theologians must be received with due re- 
spect, but this is very different from the 
certainty of faith. 


The latest Pax Bulletin, No. 54, contains 
statements from the late Archbishop of 
Cincinnati and other American theologians 
in support of conscientious objectors. 


When Father Messineo and the unnamed 
“Vatican spokesman” accuse canonized 
Saints like St. Maximillian and the great 
St. Martin as well as many theologians and 
others of “ Lucifer-like pride or of grave 
error, or of complete misunderstanding of 
God’s law,” they hardly show the humility 
needed in an exponent of Christianity. Evi- 
dently they have allowed their patriotism 
lo carry them away. Unfortunately, many 
Catholics are carried away by patriotism 
to ‘‘My country, right or wrong,” as others 
are carried away by greed to “ Business is 
business.” Being Catholics, belonging to a 
super-national religion, bound by charity to 
their brethren in other countries, they 
ought to know better. 


For nearly four centuries Catholics in 
this country have been accused of dis- 
loyalty, so, unfortunately, it has become 
traditional among them to parade, their 
patriotism at every opportunity. This in- 
feriority complex makes them often seem 
to put the ties of nationalism before those 
of iChristianity, the ties of race before those 
of grace. No doubt this will pass in due 


time. 
A MEMBER OF PAX 
(Name and address supplied) 


Jesuits and COs 
I AM inclined to agree with the Jesuit 
Father Messineo’s charge that COs are 
in grave error. He interprets Church 
ruling on the matter correctly and I would 
say that the editor of the U.S. Catholic 
Worker will be hard put to it in proving 
him wrong. 


The Jesuit writer Henry Davis in his 
pamphlet, ‘“ War and Pacifism,” states 
clearly: “The Popes were not conscientious 
objectors when they resisted barbarian in- 
vasions or defeated the Turks. The State 
can oblige the conscientious pacifist to take 
up arms in a war of self-defence. It is not 
obliged to pay any attention to his con- 
science. His conscience is erroneous and he 
is obliged to admit his error.” 


Another Jesuit, Father Eustace Dudley, 
upheld the idea of a just war and the 
nobility of military service in a lecture 
against the doctrine of Christian Pacifism 
aia in The Catholic Times (June 


Wasn’t it Pope Gregory XVI who stated, 
“The absurd and erroneous maxim that 
liherty of conscience must be granted to 
all.” ? 


During this last war I took careful note 
of all cases of Roman Catholic COs and 
noted that no priest appeared at any tri- 
bunal on their behalf, 


It was to Mr, Guy Aldred of the Umit 
Socialist Movement that most of them ¢? 


“unn 


for help. é 
Wm, SPEIRS | , 
462 Baltic Street, | We did 
Glasgow, S.E. pace ne 
ae c 
Pre-war and post-war criminals one 
ETAVING read of America’s boast to} UZZLEL 
“7” able to “kill at 67,000 feet” 20d SUS questioy 
their contemplated use of the atom in of “Wers- 
marines, it is easy to assess the aggTes ond 
nation. a pty 
_ Surely the same treatment accorded If (3) Wout 
“ war criminals 7 should be followed, 10" troops 
ease of war-mongers—on the principle Ye 4 
prevention being better than cure. hi Téceivec 
REGINALD C. PAYNE [> Major in 
By the Church, ; 4 and (2 
Old Coulsdon, Surrey. ny? Ou 
(While such boasting may be rightly. calle “ee 


war-mongering, we doubt if the tria ib 
execution of American leaders wol# 
serve the cause of peace any better Ha 
did the trial and execution of 
leaders.—Ed. PN). 


Debate was private 


ey April 14 your paper carried a repott) ial Of 
of a_debate on Conscription 4 ost )« As 
Working Mens College in Crowndale 8 nwill 


As chairman of the Debating Society ! 
confident that you will not deny — 
hospitality of your columns for the foll? 
ing observations: 

1. The chief considerations of speakersie 
both sides were political and military: ie 
moral question was assumed, but not 
cussed by most of them. 


2. None of the four main speakers wer? 
pacifists. 


3. Of the eight speakers who contribu 
from the floor of the house, only two, to ‘oo 
knowledge were opposed to conscription © — 
moral grounds. 6 |. 


4. Although, of 43 members present *y_ 
voted for the abolition of conscriptiom ,— 
am certain that barely half-a-dozen did 
on moral and pacifist grounds. You bat 
self, sir, would I think have come, howe 
reluctantly, to this conclusion if you 
been present at this debate. 


_5. While we have no objection, i 
ciple, to reports of our debate apPe ing 
in the Press, we insist on permission ast 
obtained from the Chairman in each rank 
as we are a private society, represen og 
no-one and debating only for our, io® 
amusement and instruction. No perms 
was sought or given in this case. 


RUDOLF. L, WEISWEILLE® 
Working Men’s College, N.W.1. 


Dead men not wanted of 
SYBIL MORRISON is undoubtedly righ 


in upholding. the public meetings al 
if only one waverer is converted, it 15 


worth while. 


wag & 
Some years ago, I remember hearil® 
speaker make the point that ‘‘ men pr 
never expected to die for their coU™” ty 
their real job was to kill. Dead men 
of no use to thé War Office.” That W 
very clear thought to me, which had 
occurred to me when in khaki in 1914~ 
Recently when discussing pacifism wit id 
neighbour, he remarked—* But what %o jf 
have happened to this country in 1” 
we had all been Quakers ?” ded 
My reply was that had we been inyaave 
in all probahility the lass of life would “ind 
been infinitesimal in comparisom ., 
again, whatever Government ruled # 
there is no power on earth that could 
me do anything I knew to be wrong- 


We cannot work too hard in preat 
the full gospel of pacifism by meetin& 


in conversation 3 Xx 
CECIL H. ©? 


: 
i 
| 


hing 


387 Kingswood Chase, 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


Were they first? 


T DO not know when the Rev. L. # hyd 
started his petition against the -oune 


aps vw 


gen bomb, but the Ilford Trades , 
started one two months ago, so pert 
can claim to be the first. 


The petition reads: pres 
“We, the undersigned, wish to cisi® 
vur horror and indignation at devee 


of the United States Government t9 
the hydrogen bomb. 


“ We demand that the British Gov 
make every effort to secure the ba hich 
this weapon, the only purpose of a 
the mass destruction of human ii/e- pe 

E, RANG 


6, Beattyville Gardens, 
Barkingside, Ilford. 


“Britain’s Blunder’’ 


MPUE Rev, Peter H. Nicole, 
“ Britain’s Blunder,” is on€ °° Gos 
illuminating as well as cou 
posures of British policy and 
fore, during, and after the be 
appeared. Readers of PN shou 


_I would also suggest th 
sible peace groups shoul 
copies to be sent to their MPs an 2 
need of this valuable correction 


time propaganda. indice | 4 
Ser ee tt” Ae, 
Furthermore, there are growiain pelt ; 
tions that a similar method iS her. poseind im Tk 
pursued in anticipation of anor ») 


ac 


present international situation L 
dence upon armed force. 4 J, pA 


The Manse, 
Maulden, Bedford. 


f the Unit 
if them C2! 


1. SPEIRS 


Hunny business in Somaliland 


We did not know we possessed a Commissioner for African Affairs, but 


iminals 


boast to 
eet” and 


Since he has appointed himself and produced his Report, and further, 
Since he has paid his own expenses, we would rather publish his Report 
than risk hurting his feelings.—Ed., PN. 


UZZLED by recent events in Somaliland, we put the following 


‘tom in sul questions to a number of people who might be expected to know the 


1e “<7 : 
accorded 10 

lowed 18 ' 
principle ° 


troops ? 
Teceived these answers: 


Major in the War Office: 

and (2): “ Dammit, sir, how should 
Ow ? Ours not to reason why, and so 
But you can assure anxious parents 


he trial and hetr lads are well cared for out there. 
nt 


ders 10 nee bedspreads in pastel shades are 

better the ha Joy.” 

n of Nw® kK.) Gad, sir... Poona taken from us 
fy! Dow you want to turn us out of an- 


Place’ and put chemists and school- 
the Sin our place! It’s an outrage, sir!” 
ied a rep {onial Office chap: 


Sa at onde on As it seems likely that British 

will soon be required to spread 
ry m 3 
*ne follow 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS | 
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appear 
ion 
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»preseniiié 
: our, ie Qn - 
permiss!? Sale everywhere — Friday 2d. 
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| fr 
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Street, Glasgow, C.4. 


, McAroni knows the beat well. 


) Why have Italian troops taken over from British troops ? 
($) Why was it necessary to take precautions against disturbances? 
(3) Would not doctors, scientists and teachers be more helpful to Somaliland than 


sweetness and light on the Gold Coast, it 
was rather decent of Italy to take over 
a share of duty in Somaliland.” 

(2) “It was feared the primitive So- 
malis might mistake any movement of 
troops as a challenge to battle. They still 
cherish a strange belief that an army has 
only one function—to fight.” 


(3) “Oh I say... bad form to depart 
from diplomatic traditions! Always offer 
progress to backward peoples on the end 
of a bayonet to make sure they take it. 
Guns before barter — that’s the accepted 
rule of colonisation, what ? ” 

A United Nations enthusiast: 

(1) “Merely efficient police routine. P.C. 
We've got 
to see there’s no unlawful entry, as in 
Abyssinia.” 

(2) “Deprived children are often de- 
structive. We thought the childlixe natives 
might kick up rough, believing themselves 
to be deprived of the care and affection of 
the departing British.” 

(3) ‘“ We United Nations are united in 
one fundamental] faith—that armed force is 
the final test of righteousness. So it’s only 
logical to send troops before teachers.” 
Madame X, the Beautiful Spy: 

(1) “ Because the Italians sing opera to 
the Somalis so much better than your Brit- 
ish Sergeant-majors, so they bring peace 
to Somaliland, yes ? ” 


(2) “The Somali witch-doctors are be- 
lieved to have a stock-pile of H-bombs to 
place in the boats of departing friends.” 

(3) “I disapprove, m’sieur. It is our 
custom to steal important plans from Army 
officers. How silly we should look trying 
to gain information from a teacher, or 
‘extract anything from a dentist or drug 
‘the druggist !” 

A Somali Chief: 

(1) “No savvy. I am 

white men’s palavers.” 


(2) “TI suppose it’s because my people 
might think the Italians might have some 
poison gas left over from Abyssinia.’ ” 

(3) “Not if that blighter Smith, who 
read Philosophy with me at Oxford, is to 


not invited to 


Ballet and Films 


May 12, 1950, PEACE NEWS—7 


ANALOGY IN BALLET 


F stretching analogies is in order, may 
I bring to mind two oft occurring argu- 
ments used against the pacifist (and other 
minority groups) both from outside and, 
more vitally, internally. The two are 
“The individual can do little himself 
...’ This leads to tales of the necessity 
of group action, mass action, govern- 
mental action, violently enforced action 
and so on. The next is “ We must have 
more and ‘more members, masses must 
back us...” Leading to the old quan- 
tity versus quality business. Let me, in 
the arts, prove two pojnts. 


At the beginning of last week I journeyed 


out to the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
for the final dress rehearsal of Madame 


Rambert’s ballet company. From an 
auditorium enthusiastically filled with 
Madame Rambert’s pupils I watched 


Winter Night. This combined effort had 
entailed a great deal of hard work for a 
dispiriting result. Winter Night was 
summed up in 4 single overheard word: 
“tatty.” 


The next day by great luck I literally 
stumbled into the Stoll Theatre and found 
Leonide Massine overseeing the first run- 
through of his Gatte Parisienne which the 
International will present on May 23 dyr- 
ing their season at the Coliseum. Here, 
gently by eaglely supervised by the 
master, the run-through was in better 
shape than the previous evening’s final 
dress rehearsal. The point? In the 
arts and, equally, in philosophy and 
allied seditious trades, the individual is 
important. It is by one man’s mastery, 
teaching and example that all progress 
comes. Not by mass action 


* 
FILMS 


In my diary, not too far back, is half a 
page titled “ Best films of the year, 1950.” 
So far two insertions have been made, the 
first for All The Kings Men. In the last 
week I saw the film which is my second 
nomination: Chance of a _ Lifetime 
(Leicester Square Theatre). This inde- 
pendently produced story of workers’ 
control in an engineering firm had diffi- 
culty finding a circuit to show it. Let 
the big combines who refused start kick- 
ing themselves; this film is good. 


Basil Radford is excellent as the boss who 
gives his rebel workers their head... 
and comes back to save them and join 
with them in fighting to the top. The 


pretty much the right quarters. As te 
the finished film: all the credit goes to 
the makers; the blame to the circuits 
who refused to touch a vehicle in which 
the worker is better than the banker. 


* * * 


When propaganda is the motive in making 


a film, Britain should take a lesson from 
experienced Hollywood. The idea in 
Hollywood is to keep it funny. Take The 
Big Lift as this week’s example. The 
theme is the Berlin airlift as practised 
by the U.S. army airforce. Every tenth 
line is a variation of “‘ Butt in Russia...” 
or ‘“‘ Now, the other people...” Right, 
so it’s prapaganda and red-baiting at its 
worst. Yet I, spending a good deal of 
my time attacking this very thing, I sat 
through The Big Lift and enjoyed it! 


Here is the true danger of the movies. If 


this film was so technically good, so well 
acted (by Montgomery Clift, Paul Doug- 
las and Cornell Borchers) and so very 
witty at times... if all of this could 
make this writer enjoy it despite the rub- 
bish and lies: what of the normal cinema- 
goer ? The cinema is a strong influence. 
In the right hands it is and could be a 
great influence. But in state-controlled 
hands it produces epics like The Big Lift. 
Pacifists can render their own cause a 
benefit by fighting for the film artist’s 
cause: No state contro] or influence in 
the studios. 


PETER CRAIG RAYMOND 


THE PEACE NEWS CAMPAIGN 


PUBLIC MEETING 


COME and HEAR 


BERNARD BOOTHROYD 


Editor of Peace News 
“Yaffle” of Reynolds News 


on 


“Peace and the Press” 
at 7 p.m. on Wednesday, May 24 


in the 


FRIENDS’ MEETING HOUSE 
BROADWEIR, BRISTOL 1 


Organised by BRISTOL CENTRAL PPU GROUP 
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Up and Doing ! 
WIDER STILL AND 
WIDER... 


PEACE NEWS began humbly and 
= independently; premises, Humphrey 
Moore’s sitting room. Dick Sheppard 
saw its potentialities and co-opted it 
into the Peace Pledge Union. It grew, 
and in these 14 years has built up a 
great network of contacts with peace 
societies, isolated war resisters, world 
citizens and internationalists in every 
land. 

The bigger and better PEACE 
NEWS carrics this trend another stride 
forward. Every peace-making organi- 
gation in’ Great Britain or elsewhere 
in the world has a place in Peace 
News. More readers for this paper 
means a more closely co-ordinated 
effort throughout the world for peace. 

Present readers can without hesita- 
tion ask the support of all connected 
with other peace Societies. We must 
have their support if the only weekly 
pacifist pewspaper is to continue its 
work. 

Here’s what the headquarters of the 
leading British organisations have to 
say: 

FRIENDS’ PEACE COMMITTEE: 
“|. warmly commends it to Friends 
and is anxious to see more support the 
paper by taking it regularly.” 
LABOUR PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP: 
“© All] members of LPF should be regu- 
lar readers.” 

PEACE PLEDGE UNION: "“... 
among pacifists alone there must be 
thousands of potential readers whose 
threepence a week would make the only 
pacifist newspaper secure.” 

ANGLICAN PACIFIST FELLOW- 
SHIP: in commending it to all mem- 
bers says “ giving all the pacifist news 
deliberately excluded from the national 
Press.” 

The New Readers Are There; we 
depend on present readers to link them 
up with us. Send now for those half- 
‘price extra copies (1s. 6d. dozen, 4d. 
postage) for free distribution. A word 
of commendation from you is worth a 
sack full of circulars from us! tat 

of Wh, 


Circulation last week 9,700 copies. 


EAST SUSSEX FoR 


Week-end conference at 
St. Leonards 


A WEEKEND Conference of the East 
4 Sussex Area of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation was held last Saturday and 
Sunday at the Normanhurst Hotel, St. 
Lesnards. 

The subject for discussion was, ‘“ The 
Enthronement of Love in Personal, Social, 
Commergial and National Life.” Dorothy 
Hounsome, of Eastbourne, presided. 


The first session was addressed by the 
Rev. John Gowing, of Bexhill, on “ The 
Meaning of Love.” The second, on Sunday 
morning, was devoted to “Love in Social 
and National Life,” and was addressed by 
Bernard Boothroyd, Editor of Peace News; 
and the third, on Sunday evening, by Dr. 
af A. P. Micklam, on “Love in Commercial 

’ Life.” 

Keen and interesting’ discussions followed 
each address, and the general opinion at the 
elose was that interest in the whole sub- 
ject of the implications of the pacifist faith 
in every aspect of social life had been 
greatly stimulated and that there was need 
for more regular conferences of a similar 
nature. 


for 5,000 years. 
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LONDON STUDENTS’ ‘Mussolini laughed 


PEACE CALL 


A MEMBER of the staff of the University 
of London Institute of Education 


4 


| opened a discussion on the role of teachers 


in education for peace at a half-day Peace 
Conference recently. 


Echoing statements made at last year’s 
Steps to Peace Conference organised by the 
Peace Pledge Union, he declared that to 
educate for peace teachers must be at peace 
with themselves. This they can do by 
breaking the shackles of the past and of 
dogma, and fore-living the future of their 
pupils. 

The Institute of Education conference 
was arranged by a committee representative 
of varying groups interested in peace, in- 
eluding both Communist, Christian and 
other political and religious opinions. 


Ban the H-Bomb 


A resolutjon which embodied two points 
put forward in a, Communist-sponsored 
petition: the renewal of negotiations with 
the other major powers to ban the hydrogen 
and other atomic bombs, with strict inter- 
national contro] and inspection, and for an 
all-round reduction of armaments, was 
eventually passed with 62 votes for, 2 
against, 11 ahstentions. Some of those ab- 
staining thought the second point was an 
entirely separate one which only distracted 
attention from the first, 


An amendment was proposed, adding as a 
third point, political, religious and scientific 
freedom, but this was not put on the 
grounds that though on the surface it was 
acceptable to all, it involved fundamental 
differences of outlook and could not be ac- 
complished in the same way as the first two 
points. 


A Christian Pacifist’s 
first allegiance 


NHE conviction that pacifists as Christians 
must never allow pacifism to be, for 
their part, a barrier against fellowship with 
other Christians uniting in the cause of 
peace, was expressed by the Rev. Alan 
Balding of London when he visited Cam- 
bridge on Wednesday evening to talk at a 
meeting arranged by the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. 


At the conclusion of his address the Rev. 
Balding was asked how far Christian paci- 
fists should co-operate with others working 
fer peace even though it was found they 
were working for quite different ideas of 
peace than themselves. 


To this he replied: “Some of my 
Christian pacifist friends would disagree 
with me but, however deep the difference 
between myself and my _ non-pacifist 
Christian brother, I am conscious of a much 
closer fellowship between him and me than 
between myself as a Christian Pacifist and 
the pacifist who is a non-Christian. 


“ Our shared Christian faith is a bigger, 
stronger, more vital association and bond 
of fellowship than the mere bond of Paci- 
fism. I am quite sure that we, as Christians, 
must never allow our Pacifism to be, for 
our nart, a barrier against fellowship. Let 
us never excommunicate ourselves and if 
we should unhappily be excommunicated 
then we can still seek to be ourselves 
reconciling. 


“T would say let us co-operate in any | 


pH 


way we can that holds out any hope of be- 
ing at all useful. By all means let us do 
whatever seems to us to have any real 
justification and anything which is at all 
likely to bring any sort of influence on 
anybody. But let us not forget that our 
prime job is the winning of the Church of 
Jesus Christ with the acceptance of that 
gospel which is its heritage and 
responsibility.” 


Truth Is many sided, as readers of this journal know ; but 
notwithstanding sensational new drug discoveries, the 
truth about Garlic remains unchallenged as it has stood 
Send stamp for 20-page booklet of 
life-conserving information about Garlic—that priceless 
purifier and healer given by Nature for the use of man. 


: Write to-day for this remarkable free booklet. 
GARLISOL (non-smell) GARLIC REMEDIES, FAIRLIGHT, SUSSEX 
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HOW IVSP BEGAN 


JSIFTEEN visitors and nine members of 

the International Voluntary Service 
for Peace, representing four nationalities 
between them, were present at The Hermi- 
tage, lla St. Andrew’s Road, E.13, last 
week to hear a talk by Jean Inebnit, the 
founder of the British section of the move- 
ment. i 
Jean, who is Swiss by birth and is Senior 
Lecturer in Frencn at Leeds University, 
said he wished his talk to be a review of 
the fundamental principles of the IVSP 
with a view to increasing the efficiency of 
the movement and acting as a corrective of 
its methods. 


It was the aim of IVSP to create a spirit 
of friendship and a constructive attitude 
towards peace by working for communities 
in need of help where paid labour was not 
available. When you have achieved some- 
thing together for a friendly purpose you 
have to some extent invested in common a 
part of your life. 


Their first job 


His first experience of working for com- 
munities in distress meant a lot to him. 
In 1924 he received a postcard from Dr. 
Chatenay of Geneva, a cousin of Pierre 
and Ernest Cerésole, founders of IVSP, 
asking him to come and help with a village 
destroyed by an avalanche. 

He joined them and they rose at 5 a.m. 
every morning and went straight to the 
avalanche. 

There were two parsons in the village, 
of the National Church and the Independent 
Church respectively. Both lent a hand in 
the work and so got to know each other. 
Since then there has been very friendly 
co-operation between the two village 
churches. 

Then he came back to England and told 
his students about his experiences. The 
result was that many volunteered. 


In 1926 and the following years they 
helped with many catastrophes in Switzer- 
land and Lichtenstein. 


By this time the movement found that 
they were actually looking forward to 
catastrophes to give them something to do, 
so that it was time they did something 
constructive, and they therefore offered 
their services for other purposes. Little 
by little the movement developed. 


Meeting II Duce 


Pierre Cérésole on his way to India inter- 
viewed Mussolini and discussed IVSP with 
him. Mussolini asked how many people 
were in the movement, and Pierre told him 
between two and three thousand. Mussolini 
laughed, but that was a wrong view to take, 
for where was Mussolini now and all those 
millions of people who shouted “ Duce, 
Duce” ? 


The time would come, and it would not be 
long delayed, when governments would be 
convinced that they must utilise the con-! 
structive urge to send relief by voluntary | 
labour. 

The speaker’s conviction and faith was 
in the building, under the auspices of inter- 


constructive force. 


RICHARD LEE 


E death of the Rev. Richard Lee of 
Coventry, ‘announced in PN last 
week), marks tne passing of another of 
those stalwarts of the pacifist cause who 
could ill be spared, at this time or any 
other. Yet, as I stood witn some hundreds 
who had come to pay their last homage to 
the man who had gained their admiration, 
respect and love, any sense of loss was 
buried beneath the sense of thankfulness 
that such men should be, and that I had 
known him. 

His was a life whose work was never 
completed, never could by its nature be 
completed, and yet it was one whose every 
day was complete in itself. His single 
mindedness, the intersity with which he 
worked, dominated by a compelling faith, 
day by day made a life complete; day by 
day gave him his reward. 


His whole life was dominated by an intense 
love for humanity, partjguiarly those who 
were under-privileged wherever they 
might be. His was a clear-sighted mind 
that could not accommodate a belief in 
righteousness and justice and turn a blind 
eye to the social injustice he could see 
around, or the incongruity of a profession 
of love of God and for humanity and a 
belief in the method of war. His hatred of 
injustice, sham and hypocrisy was actuated 
by his intense love of righteousness, truth 
and justice, but above all by his intense 
love for humanity. 

Have I spoken to you of Richard Lee ? 
I’m a very poor hand at painting a pen 
picture, but let me leave just this one 
thought with you that was with me at his 
funeral service. 

These things shall be, a loftier race, 

Than eer the world hath known shall 

rise, 

With flame of freedom in their souls, 

And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


As we sang these words, I knew, and 
still know, that it is lives like this that 
bring that day nearer, and strengthen our 
faith to believe in it and work for it. It is, 
to me, a real sense in which death is 
swallowed up in victorv and brings jov to 
those that_-mourn. HARRY HILDITCH 
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“M. Lie, Secretary-General of the Unie p = 
Nations . » announced that he wil leat 
for Moscow on Wednesday, ‘If M. Stalit ) Yol 
as in Moscow I hope to meet him,’ he ste, 


existing opposition, to accelerate the rac! 


for armaments, and to destroy a | 
chances of an agreement for the coy ' 
| 


‘We are at the cross-roads. To divide tht : 
world into two camps is to strength@ We 


on 


A Japan 
tollowing 


of atomic energy. This can only lee 
one thing sooner or later—a third 
war. 


: =i) 
—Daily Telegraph, May 4 10 4 


‘Our Diplomatic Correspondent ert 
Any suggestion that M. Lie is making 


“peace effort” with the “ full approw MUST 4 
of Britain, the USA and France 18 ™) It phe yo 
accurate. His decision to visit Mosca # longing 
a personal one. M. Lie has long been, Perhaps 
garded as one who shows consideTU™ VT Jack of 


deference to the Communist party. a al _uneas 
Certainly his statement yesterday 0% ve] ering ¥ 


bie el ; 
“dividing the world tto two com inal oping 
m curious accord with common q Sat 
munist publicity.” gt | i 

+ 


—Daily Telegraph, May 4, 1 


pacifist struggle during the f an E 
World War. ; vO unc 
He reminded those of us who could FJ Ttles i 


member, and stressed the point fF “yal 
who were not old enough to remembel «4 


in 1914 all pacifists who spoke PU? iy to w 
against the war, or who witnesse ve much 
scientious objectors when conscription "4 if you 
introduced in 1916 were considered “df ®ty effor 
at the worst, German spies, or at the id 


pro-enemy, and as such were 
beaten up, 
There was little or no sympathy, 4 
half measures. 


antipathy to pacifists was, perhaP 


enemy, 
travellers,” or Communists. 
afraid of labels 
justice then they will have to kee? 
quiet indeed; to be against war in th gj 
of grace, is to be against a wat 


' H-bomb, 
national organisations, of a well-disciplined | A-bombs has not deterred 


understanding for the pacifist P® 
view. After I was arrested in 
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In the second world war the Vv 


but it was still very difficult to achieved] 
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Russia; and that is a crime ! tt 
. ; Suppor: 
Where pacifists stand today pote that 


The fact is, that pacifists do not SYvud 
the Atlantic kact and the American ? Meceary 
policy of a race in armaments; they, | s 
with ‘Trygve Lie that to div} wil) Meld the 


| world into two camps will lead on we d wa 
they see that the decision to M@%. OF 


stocky " 
Russ si 
their “ war of nerves,” but, on the 190" 
has driven them on to building UP 
pile tor themselves. 
That is a plain fact. at 
But ir we say this, on our leaflet - 
meetings, or in Peace News, thea if, 
saying the same as the ‘Communls Katie 
Secretary-General of the Unite 2 28 il 
says it, then he is saying the sai mth 
Communists, and that settles it- per of to 
be, like the pacifists, either a aU 
menace. 
It the Communists organise 


: ory Ba share. } 
ing and invite pacifists to willing § of 
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and to keep the 
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invite a suspected “ fellow-trav 
Communist, then they are allowing 
meeting to be exploited for 
ends. ca ve can 

My own view is that pacifist® Ne 
exploited. They are standing | 
only ground that is completely © 
and that is, their conviction, OF j 
base their total resistance to wee whi y 
not only the consequences 0 a me 
evil, but the causes of war an 
of war itself. ; 


Where our strength lies ay 
as for very Ns) 


That they will be labelled of a Flh 
dupes, that they will be accused ye a" eat] pas 
anti-this and pro-that is ineV™)) TO avi 
an injustice that must be e it, 33 A 
public opinion, and pander © °™,,. st iE 
to win adherents to our cau poser isy 
lies in the integrity of our pur pit F ite 
sound core of our faith. | ioe at %a 

At our Whitsuntide confere ah Mon ; 
ward, Haywards Heath, athe lgs8 jell 
who in all probility suffere of 8 of 
seat in Parliament because |, sess) nl 
traveller” label, will lead race Ore sc 
“eo-operation with other} inc de “w Fy ) x 
tions.” Other sessions will We ne 
sions on “ Peace throug it p) 
by Dora Russell, who bon 
Bertrand Russell, has —_ 
gressive schools; Cri ry: ¥ 
ment” led by Frank 7 Boothro 
Press ” % by Bernar ‘ 
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surroundings and £° aah nd 
out these important 4 
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